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READERS WRITE 


The Red Cross 
In the article on the Red Cross (PATH- 
FINDER, Nov. 12), I find no mention of 
salaries paid to officials. Would you kind- 
ly print some of the amounts paid . . .? 


J. W. Van Schaick 
Northville, S. Dak. 


ned 
_ Thirty employees were 
; 20 were paid _ than $00. 
Near the close of the article on the Red 
‘Cross is this statement: “the most press- 


of war as well as of peace... 
you what possible connection can be con- 
ceived between human decency and war? 
It seems to me that those who bring on a 
war have already lost any decency they 
might ever have possessed . 
J. B. ‘Kimball 

Bishop, Calif. 
“Strange Things Happen Sometimes .. .” 

In “Readers Write,” Oct. 15, I find an 
article relating to the gestation period in 
cattle. I have farmed a great part of my 
life. When I was 23, I went to Nebraska 
and found a man who had a large farm 
with a stock of large red Durham cattle. 
As I looked at the cows I saw two young 
ones with young calves. I thought they 
must be at least three years old, but the 
owner of the farm said one was 14 months 
and the other 13 months old. I could 
hardly believe it, yet knowing the man as 
I did, I could not dispute him even in 
thought. Now Mr. J. Lewis Halls is cor- 
rect in his letter in general, but strange 
things happen sometimes... 

Charles H. Brown 

Auburn, Me. 


Consumer Cooperatives 


I would like to say to Robert Park, Jr., 
of St. Paul, Minn., (“Readers Write,” Nov. 
5), that he had better get a little more 
information about consumer coopera- 
tives before he passes judgment on thein 
in regard to their competitive tendencies. 
Consumer cooperatives do not compete 
with anyone, or any place of business. 
They sell for current local prices the best 
grade of any given commodity, that the 
patrons know the quality of, without high- 
powered advertising. The independent 
merchant will always have the advertis- 
ing feature to contend with. The con- 
sumer cooperatives, buying for them- 
selves and selling to themselves, will buy 
the best and their members and patrons 
know that. The cooperatives are not ask- 
ing for special taxes om chain stores. 
They are not worried; they know that 
the consumer cooperatives, and any other 
type of cooperative operated on the Roch- 
dale principles, is the logical solution to 
our problem of capitalistic economies... 

As our North Dakota state president of 
the Farmers Union says, “if, as and when” 
the cooperatives are a majority, the mid- 
die men and independent merchants will 
just naturally be absorbed by the coop- 
eratives by a “painless method.” ... I 
hope this will straighten things out for 


Mr. Park. It’s absurd to talk about coop- 
erative competition, when that is the 
very thing cooperatives intend to avoid... 

Mrs. F. Weinberger 
Regent, N. Dak. 


Injustice to the South? 

Your article “Lynching No. 3” (PATH- 
FINDER, Oct. 29) does injustice to the 
south in describing what you term “this 
most fiendish of crimes.” You minimize 
the crime the Negro committed—killing 
a man and woman most brutally without 
cause. You, like others prejudiced 
against the south, publish this one crime 
against the 16 southern states. You and 
the other defenders of the Anti-Lynch Bili 
should dwell on the Pennsylvania crime 
committed by officers of the law (not a 
mob) who baked prisoners to death at 
Holmesburg prison. The sudden death by 
neck-breaking does not compare to being 
baked to death with long hours of suf- 
fering ... 

M. M. Resenau 
Athens, Ala. 


[PATHFINDER holds ne brief either for lynching, 
which thwarts the prope stration of justice, 
or for officers —— v olate. their trust. An account of 
the bake-deaths at Holmesburg was carried in the 
September 10 issue of PATHFINDER.—Ed.] 


Corn Pickers, Farm Labor, WPA 

I note in the Nov. 5 issue of PATH- 
FINDER an item about corn pickers dis- 
placing farm laborers. I.think that a 
little careful investigation into the real 
conditions will show that it is not due 
to the cheapness of the picker so much 
as the scarcity of help. In this vicinity 
the charge for picking with machines is 
four cents and the farmer does his own 
hauling and cribbing, which is worth at 
least one cent. Of course, this is on a 
custom basis, which is the way most of 
it is done, as few would have enough 
corn to warrant buying a picker for their 
own use. It is generally admitted by 
those hiring pickers that the work is not 
equal to hand picking because of the 
amount of corn left in the field and be- 
cause of the amount of husks and other 
trash left on the corn. The only argu- 
ment is that it gets the corn in, which is 
better than leaving it in the field for 
bad weather to overtake and damage it. 

In spite of the fact that WPA has been 
taking on extra men, it is hard to get 
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help. I have tried all fall to get }. 
for a month without success, except t)) 
I did get a WPA worker to pick corn : 
three days between -WPA jobs. I had 

pay 5 cents which is almost warti: 
price for picking. He flatly refused 

work for a month, on the ground t! 
he was afraid he’d lose his WPA plac« 

he did. That is always the excuse h: 
and I believe the condition is pretty 
eral over the country. I wrote to WI) 
headquarters and asked about this con. 
tion, and they wrote back that all th: 
men had been instructed to accept priv: 
employment whenever they could get 

and that if I would inform them of a 
specific case, they would discharge t 
offender. 

The fact of the matter is that W! 
rolls have increased through good tim 
and bad, and while I do not say that it 
the fault of the men or of the manag: 
ment, I do say that there is somethi: 
radically wrong somewhere ... 

Harvey E. Tyle: 
Farmersville, Ill. 


The Palestinian Problem 
I have just read your article of Nov. 5 
about the Jews in Palestine. Needless | 
say, I and a great many other Chri 
tians are greatly concerned as to th: 
plight . . . After all, the Arabs are hal'- 
brothers and cousins of the Jews, Isa:c 
and Ishmael] being half-brothers. It see: 
there should be no reason at all why th: 
could not become reconciled and li\ 
together in peace, each having their ow 
sacred rights and privileges . . 
Mrs, J. C. ‘Lively 
Oblong, Ill. 


*. * . 


Your article on Palestine was very i 
teresting... However you made one gra 
mistake—when you likened the Jews ta 
ing Palestine away from the Arabs, to t 
Moors attempting to reclaim Spain. Pal: 
tine belongs to the Jews; the Arabs ha 
no claim on it, other than having tak: 
advantage of the dispersion of the Je 
after the crucifixion of Christ. You lea 
out the fact that God gave the land 
each, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, by thr 
special covenants. How did Abraha 
divide the land? Turn to Genesis 25 
and read: “Abraham gave all he had un! 
Isaac. But unto the sons of the conc: 
bines that Abraham had, Abraham ga\ 
gifts. And he sent them away fro: 
Isaac his son, while he yet lived, east- 
ward, unto the east country.” Allway) 
the descendants of Ishmael and Esau ha\ 
been jealous and taken advantage 
Israel or the Jews. It is more than ; 
struggle over the ownership of the land 
It is a religious struggle—for the Mosqu 
of Amen stands on the temple ground 
that are holy ...I think you did the Jew 
an injustice... 

Mrs. J. A. Chenault 
Portland, Tenn. 


How to Maintain China’s “Open Door” 

I read that official Washington wants 
the open door in China maintained. ! 
also hear over the radio that Japan pro- 
cures 55 per cent of her war materia! 
in this country. From my point of view. 
if this country really wants the open doo: 
maintained in China, the wisest thing 
that we can do is to supply China, in- 
stead of Japan, with war materials. 

L. N. Sawyer 

Sandpoint, Idaho. 
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WHITE PLAGUE— 


A Double-Barreled Drive Seeks to End It 


URING the 17th century, the great 

English Puritan, John Bunyan, 
called it “captain of the men of death.” 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes of New 
England started a 19th-century fash- 
ion by naming it “the White Plague.” 
In swifter and more abbreviated lan- 
guage, the 20th century says “T. B.” 

Tuberculosis itself has dwindled 
since Bunyan’s time. But it is still a 
great killer. In the United States 
today, there are 300,000 known cases 
of it. Concealed in seemingly healthy 
bodies or hidden in slums unvisited by 
doctors are at least 300,000 more. 

This year, White Plague will end 
the lives of 70,000 men, women and 
children in the United States. It will 
kill more persons aged 15 to 45 than 
any other single disease. For the 
most vigorous section of America’s 
population, tuberculosis is Killer Num- 
ber One, 

SYMBOL: Early this century, men 
idopted a simple technique in their 
battle against White Plague. In 1903, 
big Einar Hoebell, a postal clerk at 
Copenhagen, conceived. the idea of a 
penny stamp to be sold during Christ- 

is time to brighten letters and greet- 

gs—the proceeds to go toward 
building a tuberculosis hospital. 

Hoebell went to the Danish royal 
family with the idea. In 1904, Den- 

rk was the first country to witness 

wide Christmas Seal drive for money 
to end the scourge of tuberculosis. 

This week beginning on Thanksgiv- 

g Day, the National Tuberculosis As- 
ciation starts the annual sale of 
Christmas Seals in the United States. 


Symbol of the drive, which appears 
on tuberculosis seals in all of 20-odd 
countries where they are sold, is a red 
cross with two horizontal bars. 

During the Middle Ages, the double- 
barred cross was a symbol of hope and 
charity used by religious and frater- 
nal orders. Now, its two bars suggest 
the dual purpose of the tuberculosis 
drive: to raise money to find and cure 
tubercular individuals and thereby to 
prevent the spread of the disease. 

In 1938, the Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion hopes to raise about $4,500,000 for 
its double-barreled attack on White 
Plague. Every penny spent for a 
Christmas Seal, according to the As- 
sociation’s strategy, is a penny spent 
for self-protection as well as charity. 

BACILLUS: The cause of White 
Plague is a bacillus discovered in 1882 
by a German country doctor named 
Koch, It is called bacillus tubercu- 
losis. The tuberculosis bacilli are 
rod-shaped, and very small.. Enough 
of them to infect the world’s entire 
population could be put in a matchbox. 

As far as anyone knows, the germ 
lives best in animal tissue, and soon 
dies outside it. Like cancer, tuber- 
culosis is a good swimmer. Tissues 
containing its germs may break loose 
from one part of the body and travel 
in the blood or lymph stream to take 
root in another piace. 

Thus, tuberculosis may attack the 
lungs, larynx, intestines, bones, joints 
and kidneys. Scrofula, once known 
in England.as “the king’s evil” be- 
cause it was thought that a touch of 
the royal hand could cure it, is sim- 





International 


In 600,000 Pairs of American Lungs, X-ray Would Show Tubercular Infection 





Koch Made the Great Discovery 


ply tuberculosis of the lymph glands 
and skin. 

Principal ports of entry of the 
tubercle germ into the human body, 
however, are the mouth and nose. For 
that reason, most tuberculosis takes 
root in the respiratory organs. When 
the physician as well as the layman 
talks about tuberculosis, the chances 
are 99 in 100 that he means pulmonary 
tuberculosis—the disease of the lungs, 

DEFENSE: As they enter the body, 
the tubercle bacilli may be sneezed 
out, or attacked and killed by white 
blood cells. Should they succeed in 
establishing themselves in the body 
tisSue, they are attacked again. 

To protect itself from the bacilli, 
the body builds around them a bone- 
like wall of calcium. Walled up, the 
bacilli starve and die. 

Fortunately, this is the story of most 
invasions by the tubercle germ. Un- 
fortunately, it is not the story of them 
all. Frequently, the body cannot build 
its walls fast enough. The tubercle 
bacilli break loose and wreak wide- 
spread damage. They may cause bones 
to crumble and soft tissue to decay. 
Eventually, they may cause death, 

“EPIDEMIC”: Because of its pecul- 
iar nature, tuberculosis is sometimes 
called “the household epidemic.” 
Tubercle bacilli are spread by infected 
persons to other persons. Often, new 


infections result only after long and’ 


repeated exposure. 

Thus, the disease is spread chiefly 
among persons in constant and inti- 
mate association with each other—as 
in the case of members of the same 
family. If one of them has the 
disease, persons sharing the same beds 
and using the same eating utensils run 
a high risk of infection. Tubercle ba- 
cilli are carried excellently by kisses. 

Even in families free from infec- 
tions, no member is safe from danger. 
Casual infection, caused chiefly by 
germs spread by coughing, spitting 
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victims of pulmonary tuberculosis, 
may affect anyone. 

Thus, tuberculosis is no respecter 
of persons. Its other definite char- 
acteristics are these: 

® Tubercular infections are preva- 
lent particularly where people live 
@lose together. It is a city rather than 
a country disease. Nearly every urban- 
ite bears in his lungs the scars of some 
tubercular infection—either a past one 
defeated or an active one in progress. 

e Because exposure to tuberculosis 
is general, it is a disease of all ages. 
Children are particularly susceptible. 

@ Tuberculosis is also a disease of 
all economic classes. But because low- 
income groups crowd more closely 
together than high-income groups, 
tuberculosis is predominantly the dis- 
ease of the former. Families which 
pay $20 a month or less for rent suffer 
five times as much infection as fami- 
lies paying $55 or more. 

DECLINE: It is certain that the 
tubercle bacillus is older than the 
earliest written alphabet. The Greek 
Hippocrates described consumption 
2,400 years ago. 

Few other diseases have ever taken 
such an appalling toll of human life. 
When Bunyan called it “captain of the 
men of death,” tuberculosis was well 
established as the greatest single cause 
of death all over the western world. 
In the United States, tuberculosis was 
Killer Number One until 1913. 

Greatest figure in man’s fight against 
tuberculosis was Robert Koch of Ger- 
many. He tracked the unknown cause of 
tuberculosis as carefully as other men 
stalked game. In 1882, he finally found 
the bacillus tuberculosis in diseased 
tissue. Through careful experiments 
on animals, he was able to show that 
it was the cause of White Plague. 

From Koch’s discovery, men soon 
drew the conclusion that the way for 
them to escape tuberculosis was to 
avoid contact with the disease. Gradu- 
ally, a strategy took shape in the minds 
of doctors and public health men. It 
was in two parts: (1) find the disease 
wherever it exists and segregate all 
known cases in special institutions; 
(2) cure the disease wherever it ex- 
ists, so that the tubercle bacilli may 
become extinct and so that infected 
persons may return to useful lives. 

In 1904, a number of the leading lay- 
men and physicians of the day founded 
the National Tuberculosis Association 
in New York with this plan in mind. 
Strategy of the Association was to dem- 
onstrate the need for tuberculosis 
services, and to persuade the Federal, 
state and local governments to pro- 
vide such services. 

The cooperation between the Asso- 
ciation and government has been very 
close. In 1884, there was only one 
tuberculosis institution in the nation. 
Now, however, thanks largely to the 
activity of the Association and its more 
than 1,900 member groups, there are 
more than 1,200 sanitoria and hos- 
pitals for the treatment of tubercular 
patients in the United States. Gov- 
ernment institutions already outrank 


(Continued on page 21) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 


President: Rebuker 


Reflecting a nation-wide sentiment, 
President Roosevelt last week struck 
at Nazi terrorization of Jews and 
Catholics in Germany (see page 7). 
Back at the White House after his stay 
at Hyde Park, N, Y., he made his feel- 
ings glaringly apparent by giving Adolf 
Hitler two potent cuffs—one diplo- 
matic, the other verbal. 


First slap came when the President 
ordered Hugh R, Wilson, U. S. Am- 
bassador to Germany, to come home 
“at once” for “report and consulta- 
tion.” Technically, this was not a re- 
call (the breaking off of diplomatic 
relations), but there was no doubt that 
it was intended as a pointed rebuke. 

Even more forceful was a Presi- 
dential blast issued at a press confer- 
ence the next day. Permitting himself 
to be quoted directly—an unusual pro- 
cedure—the President said in a formal 
statement: “The news of the past few 
days from Germany has deeply shock- 
ed public opinion in the United States. 
I myself could scarcely believe that 
such things could occur in a 20th cen- 
tury civilization.” No sharper lan- 
guage, it was generally agreed, had 
ever been used by a U. S. President in 
respect to a “friendly” power. 

Aside from this broadside at Ger- 
many—the most significant action in 
his week—the President was concern- 
ed with foreign affairs in two other 
directions. To represent-the United 
States at the eighth international Con- 
ference of American States in Lima, 
Peru, next month, he appointed a U. S. 
delegation, to be headed by Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull. Two names on 
the listed were unexpected—Alf M. 
Landon, Republican presidential can- 
didate in 1936, who has never before 
represented the government at an in- 
ternational conference; and Kathryn 
Lewis, daughter and secretary of C. I. 
O. chieftain John L. Lewis. 


International 
Landon Was an Unexpected Choice 


Shortly after these appointment 
Secretary Hull, representing the Pres 
dent, advanced the New Deal’s pr: 
gram to stimulate world trade by sig: 
ing reciprocal trade agreements wit 
Great Britain and Canada. A resu 
of hundreds of tariff concessions « 
both sides, the pact with Britain w: 
regarded as the most important of th 
19 agreements thus far negotiated b 
Hull, because the British Empire is th, 
largest foreign buyer of U. S. product: 
The Canadian pact is an enlargeme: 
of the existing one, which expires «| 
the end of this year. 

Although his interests in other land 
kept transoceanic communication 
lines busy, the President’s varied ac 
tivities at home also made news. Chie! 
of these involved national defense an: 
solidarity of-all nations in this hemis 
phere (see page 6). But before th 
week was out, he also expresse:| 
himself on last fortnight’s elections 
received two resignations; made a ple 
for labor peace; and saw a “dictator, 
among other visitors: 

@ Breaking his silence on the elec 
tion results, the President told report- 
ers that the returns were all right: 
that he anticipated no anti-New Dea! 
Democrat-Republican coalition in th: 
next Congress; that there would be n: 
change in his legislative program. 
Questioned about his sealed predic 
tions on the elections, he said he had 
guessed the outcome of the New York 
balloting about right, missed the re 
sult in the senatorial elections by one 
and had underestimated Republican 
House gains by about 15. 


® At a press conference, he an 

nounced the resignation of 68-year-old 
Attorney General Homer Cummings, 
who, he said, wanted to take up private 
law practice in Washington. The 
resignation of Cummings, whose suc 
cessor is expected to be Solicitor Gen- 
eral Robert H. Jackson, followed per- 
sistent rumors of a “shake-up” in th: 
Cabinet, which would replace, among 
others, Secretary of Commerce Danie! 
Roper with WPA Administrator Harr) 
Hopkins, one of the President’s closes! 
advisers. Coincident with the Cum 
mings announcement, the Presiden! 
disclosed that his son James, who re- 
cently underwent a serious operation, 
had resigned as White House secretary 
on the orders of physicians. 


® To the C. I. O. convention in 
Pittsburgh, the President sent a letter, 
similar to the one read at the A. F. 
of L. convention in Houston, urging 
that “every possible door be left open’”’ 
to peace with the A. F. of L. (see 
page 5). 

@ Outstanding visitor at the White 
House was Col. Fulgencio Batista, the 
Cuban Army’s chief of staff and vir- 
tual dictator of the island republic. 
After the conference, Batista said: “| 
was wonderfully impressed by the 
President . . . his very ample 
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thoughts. He is one of the greatest 
world rulers from the standpoint of 
social justice .. .” 

a 


Politics: Echoes 

“Results of last week’s elections 
have altered completely the American 
political picture.” 

“The result of the elections leaves 
the national situation pretty much as 
it was.” 

Appearing side by side in the Wash- 
ington Star last week, these antipa- 
thetic statements, authored by Repub- 
lican Franklyn Waltman and Demo- 
crat Charles Michelson, publicity di- 
rectors for their respective parties, 
were typical of the conflicting echoes 
resounding from the 1938 elections. 

Disagreement was the keynote of all 
analyses. Even within the Roosevelt 
cabinet, Secretary of Agriculture Wal- 
lace construed the results as a “de- 
feat” for the New Deal at the same 
moment that his colleague, Secretary 
of Interior Ickes, was hailing “vic- 
tory” for the President. 

About the only thing that all com- 
mentators agreed on was that the 
popular verdict at the polls posed 
three major questions: (1) What will 
be the course of the next Congress? 
(2) What will be the fate of liberal 
politicians? (3) What are the chances 
for a third term for Roosevelt? 

CONGRESS: Only last week, when 
ihe final outcome of dozens of close 
contests was decided, did the country 
have a complete picture of its next 
national legislature. Even then, the 
possibility of contested elections re- 
mained.t Within one or two seats, 
however, the 76th Congress shaped 
up like this: 


SENATE 
Last Next 
Congress Congress 
Democrats ........ 76 69 
Republicans ...... 15 23 
Farmer-Laborites. . 2 2 
Progressives ..... 1 1 
Independents ..... 1 1 
Vac = o's i's cas 1 0 
HOUSE 
Last Next 
Congress Congress 
Democrats ........- 328 261 
tepublicans ...... 88 171 


Farmer-Laborites. . 5 1 
Progressives ..... 7 2 
Vacancies: ........ 7 0 


The merest glance at the new line-up 
indicated immediately that the G. O. P. 
would undoubtedly play a much larg- 
er part on Capitol Hill next year than 
at any time since 1932. The big ques- 
lion in most minds, however, was 
whether the reinforced Republican 
minorities would get enough support 
from conservative Democrats to take 
matters into their own hands. 

A quick answer to this question was 
expected when Congress convenes 
next January. Then trials of strength 
between the New Deal and the con- 








* Most important of these was the Senatorial elec- 
tion in Indiana, where the Democratic incumbent, 
Frederick Van Nuys, had come from behind at the last 
minute in a neck-and-neck race to edge out bli- 
can Raymond Willis by about 6,000 votes. 

the Willis forces demanded a recount. 





servative forces will probably arise 
immediately over the issue of politics 
in relief and Senate confirmation of 
Roosevelt’s next appointee to the Su- 
preme Court. 

LIBERALS: Probably the most dis- 
turbed group in the nation after the 
returns were in was that loose, unor- 
ganized band commonly designaied as 
“liberals” or “progressives.” One of 
them, New York City’s peppery little 
Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia, bluntly 
stamped the results “a black eye for 
the New Deal” and announced he in- 
tended to do something about it. 

“I believe we must be realistic about 
it,” declared LaGuardia, “and realize 
that the progressive forces in several 
states seemingly have disintegrated.” 

Therefore, the Mayor announced, he 
would call together such “recognized 
progressives” as the La Follettes of 
Wisconsin, Senator Norris of Nebras- 
ka and Governor Murphy of Michigan 
to plan for the future. A few days 
later, Murphy and Senator Robert 
Bulkley of Ohio, both of whom had 
been swept from office by the Repub- 
lican resurgence, conferred at length 
with LaGuardia in New York. After- 
wards, when reporters asked him 
whether a liberal third party might be 
formed, the Mayor replied calmly: 


“That’s the very subject under dis- 
cussion and preparation.” 

Next day, however, after a four- 
hour confab with President Roosevelt, 
Murphy foreswore any third-party: 

“Progressivism can and must go 
forward; but I believe it must be car- 
ried forward through the Democratic 
party. There is little chance of suc- 
cess through a third party.” 

THIRD TERM: The influence of the 
results on the possibility of a third 
term for Roosevelt was at once the 
most intriguing and the most baffling 
question of all. That school which in- 
terpreted the returns as a sharp rebuke 
to the New Deal insisted that the elec- 
tions had killed all possibility of a 
third-term drive. 

Others, however, thought just the 
opposite. The Republican groundswell 
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Murphy, LaGuardia and Bulkley (1. to r.) Discussed a Third Party for Worried Liberals 


had proved, they contended, that no 
one but the President himself could 
successfully sell the New Deal to the 
American electorate. Moreover, they 
expected the elections to encourage 
conservative Democrats to rebel 
against New Deal leadership if Roose- 
velt retired to private life. Therefore, 
this view ran, rather than see his 
cherished reforms voted into oblivion 
or flung on the legislative dump-heap, 
the President might risk his own polit- 
ical reputation and his party’s political 
power in a bid for a third term, 
>> 


Labor: “Rubicon” 


In smoky Pittsburgh, Pa., 57 years 


ago, the American labor movement 
was born when Samuel Gompers 


launched his American Federation of 
Labor. In the same sprawling indus- 
trial metropolis last week, that move- 
ment reached what may prove to be 
its most crucial climax. There, in the 
typically bookish words of John L. 
Lewis, the Committee for Industrial 
Organization, powerful rival of the 
mighty organization Gompers father- 
ed, “crossed the Rubicon.” 

For nearly three years, the C, I. O. 
has labored with much success to bind 
the millions who labor in mass pro- 
duction industries into great industrial 
unions. Over the same period, all 
efforts to reconcile the C, I. O. and the 
A. F. of L. have failed completely. Last 
week, the younger organization broke 
once and for all with its hostile par- 
ent by setting itself up as a perma- 
nent, fully organized body. 

In its first constitutional convention, 
the C. I. O. left no doubt as to its de- 
termination to continue a dynamic 
force in American labor. Enthusiasti- 
cally, 476 delegates from 42 national 
and international unions and organ- 
izing committees cheered their leaders, 
espoused objectives and named officers, 

Even a nasty jolt delivered on the 
convention’s eve failed to dampen 
their ardor. In Washington, D. C., 
the executive board of the strong In- 
ternational Ladies Garment Workers 
Union voted unanimously to lead its 




















Dubinsky’s Union Struck a Blow... 


250,000 members out of the C. I. O., of 
which the union was a charter mem- 
ber. Reason for the decision was the 
board’s conviction that organization 
of the C. I. O. on a permanent basis 
endangered the cause of labor by in- 
tensifying the split with the A. F. of L. 
The I. L. G. W. U. decided not to re- 
turn to the A. F. of L., but to remain 
independent “until peace is establish- 
ed.” Said the I. L. G. W. U.’s popular 
and influential president, David Du- 
binsky, leader of the secession: 

“We do not believe in isolation; we 
believe our place is in the general 
labor movement. However, since there 
are to be two separate, permanent na- 
tional labor organizations, it will serve 
a better purpose for us to remain in- 
dependent until peace is established.” 

Although C. I. O. leaders in Pitts- 
burgh minimized the “needle union’s” 
action as “no more than we expected,” 
few doubted that loss of the garment 
workers, the C. I. O.’s second biggest 
affiliate, was a serious blow to the 
Lewis cause. Nevertheless, the C. I, O. 
convention forged ahead. 

Lewis’ first formal report to his or- 
ganization drew a picture of the C. I. O. 
as it stands today and foreshadowed 
the trend of the “historic” meeting. 
In three years, the report stated, the 
Committee had received $3,540,385 in 
dues and contributions, and had spent 
$3,510,954. A total membership of 3,- 
787,877 was claimed as of November 1. 

For the future, Lewis urged con- 
tinued aggressive organization in the 
mass production industries and lobby- 
ing in Washington to prevent amend- 
ment of the Wagner Labor Relations 
Act and to outlaw use of militia to 
break strikes. These aims the conven- 
tion speedily approved. 

On the all-important question of 
labor peace, the convention received 
from President Roosevelt a plea, al- 
most identical with that he sent to the 
last A. F. of L. convention, to “keep 
open every door to access to peace.” 
Shortly thereafter, the report of a 
special committee, “accepting the goal 
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At the Cause Pushed by Lewis 


of unity in the labor movement” but 
insisting that “there can be no com- 
promise with the fundamental prin- 
ciple of industrial unionism,” was 
unanimously adopted. This seemed to 
leave the peace situation exactly where 
it was before. 

Chief business of the convention was 
adoption of a C. I. O. constitution. 
Voted unanimously and amid uproari- 
ous applause, this document changed 
the name of the organization to the 
“Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions,” provided for various officers 
and an executive board and embraced 
these objectives: “effective organiza- 
tion of working men and women; ex- 
tension of collective bargaining; main- 
tenance of obligations under wage 
agreements; legislation safeguarding 
the workers of America.” 


“Continental Defense” 


From the solemmi moment when 
President Roosevelt laid an Armistice 
Day wreath on the tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier to the noisy instant 
last week when the doors of the Pres- 
idential study in the White House pop- 
ped open and 200 reporters raced to 
telephone the President’s ideas on 
national defense, the nation found 
itself, with the President, increasing- 
ly concerned with one thought: How 
will America prepare itself against 
threats of war? 

From General John J. Pershing, 
who led the American forces in the 
World war, and from General Malin 
Craig, chief of the General Staff and 
leader of the present U. S. Army, came 
warnings and advice as to America’s 
need. While General Pershing issued 
a statement urging the nation to sup- 
port an efficient, fully-equipped army, 
General Craig, in his annual report to 
Secretary of War Harry Woodring on 
“the state of the military establish- 
ment,” said this country’s armed forces 
show a “marked inferiority ~ in 
strength.” Pointing to the American 
standing army of 165,000 men, which 
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ranks only 18th in the world, Genera) 
Craig found these other flaws in “th, 
military establishment”: (1) munition, 
“are far short of requirements in 
number of critical items”; (2) moto: 
zation of the regular army is but 67 
per cent complete and only 50 per ce: 
completed for the National Guard. 

On the credit side of America’s mi! 
tary ledger General Craig placed (| 
the planes of the Army air corps, ex 
pected to number 2,320 next year and 
now “equal, if not superior” to an 
air force in the world; and (2) prog 
ress in training of the National Guari( 

A day after the Craig report w 
made public a conference of relic! 
treasury, army and navy chiefs wa 
called at the White House. Reports 
were that suggestions had been mad 
to raise the national military plan 
strength to 7,000 and to shift WP. 
workers from ordinary relief projects 
to contemplated national defense proj- 
ects, such as housing improvements ai 
army and naval bases. This would per- 
mit defense appropriations, which 
would ordinarily cover such items, to 
be spent almost exclusively on arma- 
ments. 

The day after that newspapermen 
heard these views from the President: 
There is a distinct possibility of ag 
gression in the Western Hemisphere 
and this possibility has increased 
within the last five years. He went 
on to say that a continental solidar 
ity exists among the United States, 
Canada and the 21 Republics of 
South and Central America. For 
this reason, he said, these countries 
should cooperate with the United 
States in what he called—using th 
phrase for the first time—“continenta! 
defense.” ; 

—_———2- 
Americana— 


Charm: Last year, a friend gave Wil- 
liam Marcus of Gary, Ind., a rabbit’s 
foot for good luck. Last week, Marcus 
was in the hospital with tularemia, a 
disease doctors said he had contracted 
from handling the talisman. Although 
his condition was called serious, Mar- 
cus scoffed: “Nothing can happen to 
me—I’ve got a lucky rabbit’s foot.” 


Cruise: Ray Barlow of Dayton, Ohio, 
shipped his 50-foot yacht to Florida, 
well stocked with food and beer on 
ice, beds made up and radio plugged in 
—all ready to slide from the flat car 
into the sea. When the train reached 
Miami, Barlow found the beer and 
food gone, cigar and cigarette stubs 
strewed in the cabins, and the bunks 
tumbled by hoboes who had cruised 
southward in comfort. 

In, Out: Munroe Hawes of Sea 
Girt, N. J., smiled happily when he 
learned he had been elected tax as- 
sessor by 298 votes. Then he looked 
at other election returns, and his face 
fell. The same voters who chose him 
had voted 108 to 99 to abolish his 
office. 
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IN OTHER LANDS 





Nazis, Shocked World 


Name: Herschel Grynszpan. Age: 
17. Height: five feet. Race: Jewish. 
Birthplace: Hannover, Germany. Na- 
tionality: Polish. Crime: shooting 
and fatally wounding the third secre- 
tarv to the German Embassy, Herr 
Ernst vom Rath. Remarks: Grynsz- 
pan has been an illegal resident of 
France since Aug. 15. His parents, 
recently expelled from Germany, are 
living in an abandoned freight car 
near the Polish-German frontier; ex- 
ict whereabouts unknown. Upon ar- 
rest, Grynszpan made this statement: 


I did it because I loved my parents 
and the Jewish people. Being a Jew 
is not a crime. I am not a dog. I 
have a right to live and the Jewish 
people have a right to exist on this 
earth. Wherever I have been I have 
been chased like an animal, 


In the excellent filing system of La 
Petite Roquette, Paris juvenile prison, 
, card with this information upon it 
reposed last week. In a room of the 
prison, a sobbing boy answered the 
questions of a psychiatrist. If Her- 
schel Grynszpan were found sane, 
the French government would slice 
off his head and France and Germany 
would be able to go ahead with their 
plans for a non-aggression pact. If 
he were pronounced an irresponsible 
idolescent and his life spared, not 
only peace in Europe but 700,000 Ger- 
man Jews would be endangered anew. 
These were the grave issues which 
hung upon the unimportant life of 
Herschel Grynszpan, 17 years old and 
five feet tall, born a Jew. 

REVENGE: It was Nov. 7 when 
Grynszpan walked into the German 
Embassy and shot the Third Secre- 
lary. It was late Nov. 9 when word 
reached Germany that Vom Rath had 
died. 

About dawn next morning, Jews in 
the west German city of Kassel awoke 
to the clump of Nazi boots on their 
stairs. Brawny young, men, their 
storm trooper uniforms partly hidden 


by raincoats, ordered the Jews out of 





bed. When all were huddled in the 
town square, a fire hose was turned 
on them. Then, drenched and shiv- 
ering, they were herded into an icy 
brewery basement while the young 
men in raincoats systematically wreck- 
ed every Jewish shop in Kassel and 
set fire to the synagogue. 

Kassel was first. Soon, in every 
German city and town, shop windows 
shattered and fires blazed. In Vienna, 
storm troopers fired 18 synagogues, 
shot a Polish Jew in his bed, invaded 
homes and threw the furniture out the 
windows. Ten thousand Jews were 
arrested, at least 60 attempted suicide. 
Restaurants and foodshops refused to 
sell to Jews. 

In Munich, a director of the only 
remaining Jewish bank, and his wife, 
jumped to their death from a window. 
In Berlin, wrecking squads equipped 
with crowbars worked the Jewish 
shops of fashionable Kurfuersten- 
damm, smashing plate glass windows. 
They were followed—a true German 
touch —by street cleaners who swept 
the glass into neat piles. A Jew was 
hauled from his shop, beaten, and 
pitched back through the jagged win- 
dow. In a side street, six bicyclists 
caught sight of two elderly Jews and 
began a merry chase until the Jews 
fell, exhausted. 

Most correspondents thought the 
huge, silent watching crowds seemed 
disturbed and ashamed. Here and 
there’'a German was beaten or arrest- 
ed for suggesting that “the poor crea- 
tures have suffered enough.” On the 
other hand, many Germans obviously 
approved of the riots. Parents brought 
their children to see the show. On 
Unter den Linden, a woman and her 
little girl stood watching a group of 
boys knock down a middle-aged Jew 
while a circle of small children chant- 
ed: “Jude! Jude!” (Jew! Jew!). 
“Come, dear,” said the woman, “now 
we will see what is happening over 
on the Friedrichstrasse.” 

Though some early editions of Nazi 
papers leaped to conclusions and call- 
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International 
Goebbels Saw“Healthy Instincts” Expressed 


ed the riots the work of “Jewish pro- 
vocateurs who set fire to their own 
shops to claim insurance,” by noon 
the whole press had learned that this 
was a “spontaneous outburst” of the 
German people’s “justified and under- 
standable indignation at the coward- 
ly Jew murder in Paris.” Germans 
sipping coffee on the Kurfuersten- 
damm were able to read in the after- 
noon Tageblatt that “contents of shop 
windows have not been touched”— 
interesting reading in view of the 
fact that, along the curb, people were 
trying on shoes and coats stolen from 
the Israe] department store. 

By sunset Germany’s “spontaneous 
outburst”—a one-day orgy of looting 
and arson which correspondents called 
unmeasurable by standards of westerr 
civilization—had been turned off like 
a gas jet. Dr. Joseph Goebbels, Nazi 
Propaganda Minister, announced that 
the nation had “followed its healthy 
instincts” but “earnestly warned” the 
populace to demonstrate no more. 
“The final and correct answer to the 
Jewish outrage in Paris will come 
through laws and decrees,” promised 
Dr. Goebbels. 

MORNING AFTER: Germans awoke 
next morning in a country that looked 
as if it had been hit by a bombing 
plane. Main streets yawned with emp- 
ty shop-fronts. Smoke drifted up 
from gutted buildings. In a land whose 
people had been urged for three years 
to save every garbage scrap and every 
empty toothpaste tube, one day had 
wrought a nationwide havoc reckoned 
at not less than one billion marks 
($400,000,000). Scarcely a Jewish 
shop, cafe, synagogue, or home had 
escaped damage. 

But the Reich’s revenge was not 
complete. Jewry must be warned that 
any act of violence against a German 
by a Jew anywhere in the world 
would reap terrible reprisals against 
the Jews of Germany. In his capac- 
ity as commissioner of the Four Year 
Plan, Field Marshal Hermann Goering 
issued four decrees: 

(1) “For tke dastardly murder in 
Paris,” German Jews were fined 1,000,- 
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000,000 Reichsmarks. (2) Jews were 
to repair at once at their own expense 
the damage to their stores. (3) These 
stores were then to be turned over to 
“Aryans.” (4) Insurance claims were 
confiscated by the Reich. To add to 
these decrees, inventive Dr. Goebbels 
thought up a fifth: Jews were hence- 
forth barred from movies, concerts, 
lectures, and theaters. 

A few days later Economics Minis- 
ter Walther Funk announced that two 
billion marks out of a registered Jew- 
ish wealth of seven billion had already 
been transferred to German hands. 
Admitting that this was twice as much 
as the levied fine, Funk explained that 
Jews would receive German bonds as 
“indemnity.” 

Just as medieval lords in need of 


‘ready cash used to toast their rich 


Jews over a slow fire, the financially 
hard-pressed Nazi government was 
using modern equivalents of the Dark 
Age torture chamber to exact rev- 
enue. ,But the anti-Jewish program 
was more than a money-raising de- 
vice. Its anti-property, anti-capitalist 
flavor was strong indication that the 
clique of extreme Nazi radicals headed 
by Dr. Goebbels had shaken off mod- 
erate influences and was running the 
Third Reich. 

There was plenty of evidence that 
the Roman Catholic Church might be 
the next victim. In Munich the palace 
of Michael Cardinal Faulhaber was 
stoned. Das Schwarze Korps, Storm 
Trooper mouthpiece which accurately 
forecast the Jewish confiscations 
weeks before they happened, suggest- 
ed that the “morally corrupt” German 
Catholic clergy was not fit to admin- 
ister its wealth. 

PROTESTS: To British Prime Min- 
ister Chamberlain, the news from Ger- 
many was exquisitely embarrassing. 
Twenty-four hours after he had pub- 
licly appealed to Britain to “find some 
understanding of the ways of thought” 
of the dictatorships, Britons from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury down were 
calling the Nazi ways of thought “bar- 
baric,” “hideous,” “fiendish.” 

In the United States columnist 
Dorothy Thompson started a defense 
fund for Herschel Grynszpan. Dis- 
tinguished Americans, including for- 
mer President Herbert Hoover, Alf 
Landon of Kansas and Secretary of 
Interior Ickes, let loose a nation-wide 
radio blast against the Nazi leadership. 
The Most Rev. Michael J. Curley, Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore, called Hitler a 
madman and Goebbels “cripple-mind- 
ed,” and dared them to take up his 
words with the U.S. State Department. 

It remained for that State Depart- 
ment to make the most meaningful 
protest. It was couched in a brief 
announcement to the press; Hugh Wil- 
son, U. S. Ambassador to Germany, had 
been called home “for report and 
consultation.” 

Not since the World war had a U. S. 
Ambassador been called home under 
circumstances that suggested a recall, 
er possible breach in diplomatic rela- 
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tions. The move was followed by a 
statement from President Roosevelt 
(see page 4) in which he declared that 
the news from Germany had “deeply 
shocked” American public opinion and 
that he himself “could scarcely be- 
lieve that suich things could occur in a 
20th century civilization.” 

Protests, therefore, were not lack- 
ing. The fact remained that there 
were nearly 700,000 Jews in Germany, 
their future the ghetto or the forced- 
labor camp, their country a closed 
trap. The only practical Good Samari- 
tan in the world last week was tiny 
Holland, who set up two Jewish 
refugee camps. In London, however, 
U.S. Ambassador Joseph Kennedy was 
reported consulting with Chamberlain 
on a bold plan to transport German 
Jews to temporary refuge in Africa 
and North and South America until, 
somewhere in the wide world, a home 
could be found for the orphans of 
Europe’s 20th century Dark Age. 


Turkey: Dictator’s Death 


In a white marble palace in Istanbul 
last week, a dictator lay dead. Kemal 
Ataturk, creafor of modern Turkey, 
a man who scorned the advice of doc- 
tors during his hard-drinking life, 
survivor of 13 battle wounds and 
many assassination attempts, was dead 
at 58. He died of cirrhosis of the 
liver, and eight doctors had not been 
able to save him. 

In Ankara, the miracle capital which 
Ataturk created from a ¢luster of mud 
huts, a new dictator ruled—small, 
soft-voiced General Ismet Inonu, 13 
years Ataturk’s Prime Minister. As 
smoothly as a king’s throne passes 
from father to son, Turkey had an- 
swered the question: what happens 
when a dictator dies? 

First of the great post-war leaders 
to pass from the scene, Ataturk arose 
in 1919, when he was sent by the Sul- 
tan of a broken and defeated Turkey 
to quell a peasant revolt. Instead, he 
headed it. Ataturk became the first 
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president of the Republic of Turkey. 

Like Peter the Great of Russia, Ata 
turk ruled a backward land which h: 
proceeded ruthlessly to modernize. Hi 
separated church and state, abolishe:! 
polygamy, dropped the Arabic for th 
western alphabet, forced his peop): 
to learn to read, emancipated the Turk 
ish woman and outlawed the fez i: 
favor of the derby hat. Once marrie: 
and divorced, he adopted six orpha: 
girls. One of them, Sahiba, pilot of ; 
bombing squadron, was so overcom: 
by Ataturk’s death that she refuse 
food and vowed to follow her foste: 
father to his grave. 

Commanding Russia’s outlet to th: 
Mediterranean, Germany’s trade driv: 
into the Balkans, and Britain’s im 
perial lifeline, Turkey is an axle upo: 
which the interests of three power: 
turn. Ataturk’s successor, therefore. 
is a man to be watched. Like Atatur! 
when he died, Inonu is 58. Credit 
his for the only diplomatic triump! 
which Asia ever scored over Europe 
the 1923 Treaty of Lausanne whereby, 
Turkey won back wartime losses an: 
made herself the strongest state of th: 
Near East. Inonu is deaf, a handica) 
which seems to increase when inter 
viewers ask him inconvenient ques 
tions. 

Hailed by a 101-gun salute, Inonu 
promised to carry on Ataturk’s poli- 
cies. Turkey settled down to second 
generation dictatorship, having mod 
ernized an old cry: “The dictator i: 
dead. Long live the dictator!” 


France: Up and Out 


Frenchmen are not less religious 
than the citizens of other nations, bu! 
on Sunday of last week, thousands o! 
them skipped church to do extra shop 
ping. Next day, the crush was even 
greater. Thrifty housewives storme: 
store counters to buy wine, sugar, 
coffee and cigarettes. Postoffices had 
the heaviest day’s mail in months. 

In Paris a day later, The Official 
Journal devoted 75 pages to the terms 
of 32 new government decrees, effec- 
tive immediately. Acting on semi- 
dictatorial powers given him a month 
before, Premier Edouard Daladier had 
promulgated laws drawn up for him 
by his new finance minister, conserva- 
tive Paul Reynaud. 

Reynaud’s schedules raised the taxes 
on many small French luxuries, and 
increased the price even of postage 
and fares on government buses and 
subways. The gold content of the 
franc was marked down, making gov- 
ernment-held gold worth about 35 bil- 
lion francs ($900,000,000) more than 
before. Government economies were 
promised to reduce France’s chronic 
budget deficit. 

Besides moving taxes up, Reynaud’s 
decrees threw out most of the pro- 
gram enacted by the Socialist-dominat- 
ed Popular Front government of 1936- 
37. The objectives, presented by 
Reynaud in a radio speech, were two. 
First, France needed a balanced budget 
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to restore private confidence in gov- 
ernment, and to encourage private in- 
vestment in business. Second, France 
needed to produce and earn more to 
revive falling national income. A bal- 
anced budget and more work, Reynaud 
emphasized, were necessary also to 
support France’s arms program. 

So saying, Reynaud explained that 
France’s 40-hour week, legislated by 
the Popular Front, would be “modi- 
fied” for three years so that employers 
could keep workers busy as long as 
50 hours a week. “Do you imagine,” 
he asked, “that France can at the same 
time keep up her standard of living, 
spend 25 billion francs on armament 
and loaf two days each week?” 

Second part of the Popular Front 
program to be thrown out was a law 
enabling the government to fix certain 
prices; this was repealed by one of 
Reynaud’s 32 decrees. Third Popular 
Front feature to go was the public 
works program. Assuring Frenchmen 
that the manufacture of arms would 
employ as many of them as the con- 
struction of public works, Reynaud 
commented drily: “Unfortunately, we 
need machine guns more than public 
fountains.” 

——_——_e go ————_—_—- 


Britain: Royal Visits 

At Buckingham Palace in London 
last week,the talk was all of royal 
visits. Officials at the court announc- 
ed that King George VI and Queen 
Elizabeth would arrive on their state 
journey to Canada “about the middle 
of May.” Correspondents guessed that 
George would visit President Roose- 
velt in Washington in late May or 
early June. 

Almost simultaneously, King Carol 
Rumania and his 17-year-old son, 
Crown Prince Michael, arrived in Eng- 
land abroad the British cruiser Sikh. 
During a three-day stay, Carol was to 
negotiate for British loans to Ru- 
nanian industry. Reportedly, Michael 
was to look for a wife. 

Most court gossip, however, center- 
ed around ex-King Edward VIII, Duke 
of Windsor. In Paris, he and the ex- 
Mrs. Simpson, American-born Duchess 
of Windsor, had been host for a day 
to the Duke of Gloucester, next-to- 
youngest of Britain’s four royal broth- 
ers, and his Duchess, 

Returning from a visit to British 
East Africa, the Gloucesters flew from 
Marseilles to Paris and went quickly 
to the Windsors’ hotel. When they 
went out after lunch for an afternoon 
drive, the two ducal couples were 
sreeted by a cheering crowd. Report- 
ers heard the Duchess of Windsor say: 
“My goodness! I never expected this!” 
and the Duchess of Gloucester reply: 
“It’s rather fun, isn’t it?” To news- 
papermen, a Windsor secretary said 
the obvious: that Edward was “happy 
as a boy” at seeing a member of his 
family for the first time since his only 
sister, Princess Mary, visited him in 
Vienna 21 months ago. 





OTHER LANDS 


British newspapers timidly advanc- 
ed rumors that Edward might be home 
for Christmas, and that the Windsors 
might return to England for good next 
year. A bar, however, was Edward’s 
insistence that his wife be accorded 
the title: “Her Royal Highness.” 

Buckingham attendants let it be 
known that if the Windsors returned, 
the Duchess could not attend official 
functions as a member of the royal 
family. Reportedly, Edward had tele- 
phoned King George to plead that his 
wife be given royal rank; when 
George had refused, Edward had “call- 
ed him names.” 





Mexico: Land Accord 


For many years Texan Lawrence M. 
Lawson and Mexican Gustavo P, Ser- 
rano have worked together on joint 
commissions, ironing out various prob- 
lems that come up between Washing- 





International 


Lawson Will Represent the U. S. 


ton and Mexico City. At present they 
constitute the international boundary 
commission between the two nations. 
Last week, as the result of the new 
Mexican-American agreement regard- 
ing compensation for American-owned 
farm lands expropriated by the Mexi- 
can government, they had a new task. 

In the past 10 years Mexico’s land 
distribution program has involved ex- 
propriation of more than 1,000,000 
acres of farm land owned by Amer- 
ican citizens. Though the land was 
valued at little more than $10,000,000, 
Mexico repeatedly rejected American 
demands that it be paid for. For five 
months the Cardenas government’s 
policy threatened to impair friendly 
relations between the two countries. 
Months of fine diplomatic maneuver- 
ing, however, finally brought Mexico’s 
acquiescence and amicable settlement 
of the knotty problem. Final agree- 
ment was reached last fortnight in an 
exchange of two notes—one from U. S. 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull to 
Mexican Ambassador Francisco Na- 





jera; the other from Mexican Foreign 
Minister Eduardo Hay to American 
Ambassador Josephus Daniels. 

Following closely the terms of set- 
tlement set forth in Secretary Hull’s 
famous notes to Mexico on July 21 and 
August 22, the new accord calls for a 
two-member joint commission to eval. 
uate the expropriated lands and in- 
stallment payments for them by 
Mexico. To speed the settlement, 
President Roosevelt immediately nam- 
ed Lawson as the American commis- 
sioner while President Cardenas nam- 
ed Serrano to represent Mexico. Be- 
ginning December 1 their task will be 
to adjudge the claims of all Americans 
who have lost Mexican farm property 
since 1927 under Mexico’s expropria- 
tion laws. According to terms of the 
accord, this work must be completed 
by May 31, 1939. On or before that 
date Mexico must pay U, S. claimants 
the first installment—$1,000,000. Each 
year thereafter, she must pay them 
at least $1,000,000 until her expropria- 
tion debt is liquidated. 

Though agreeing to this speedy treat- 
ment for the old land issue, Mexico 
took pains to emphasize that the land 
settlement was in no way to be re- 
garded as a precedent in any other 
case, particularly the oil controversy 
growing out of Mexico’s seizure of 
foreign oil properties last March, 

————__+_—_--_ 


>. 
Spain: Three Fronts 

Rebel and Loyalist armies continued 
bitter battles last week on three fronts 
in northeastern Spain—on the west 
banks of the Ebro and Segre rivers in 
Catalonia and along the south side of 
the Rebel wedge to the sea near Nules, 

@ Ebro: Under personal direction of 
Generalissimo Francisco Franco, the 
Rebels proceeded against the last tri- 
angle of the Ebro arc where Loyalist 
forces had been holding out since last 
July. Reducing the government salient 
to less than 10 miles wide, the Rebels 
gained dominance of all main high- 
ways in the area, while Loyalist troops, 
virtually surrounded in the Asco zone 
north of Gandesa, were reported re- 
tiring across the Ebro. 

© Segre: With the big Ebro offen- 
sive nearing success, the Rebels also 
claimed a smashing victory on the 
Segre River front in western Cata- 
lonia. The Loyalist offensive across 
the Segre was not only halted, but the 
Rebels claimed to have driven the 
militiamen back with heavy losses, 
Government communiques admitted 
the Rebels were counter-attacking 
with force, but proudly pointed to the 
fact that both the Ebro and Segre 
bridgeheads were still retained by 
Loyalist troops. 

@ Nules: Linked with the Govern- 
ment’s two-week-old Segre drive was 
a strong Loyalist offensive at Nules 
on the Mediterranean 35 miles north 
of Valencia. In this thrust Gen. Jose 
Miaja’s militiamen pushed forward 
several hundred yards on a mile-wide 
front. But in counter-attacks the 
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Rebels drove them back far enough to 


- strengthen their own Nules lines. 
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Orient: Protests Rejected 


Under terms of the Nine Power 
Treaty signed at Washington in 1922, 
Japan promised, among other things, 
to maintain the principle of equal op- 
portunity for all nations interested 
commercially in China. 

But from the beginning of the pres- 
ent war, Japan has maintained that 
conditions have changed and that the 
Nine Power pledge is no longer bind- 
ing. Accordingly, on the ground that 
the war makes it dangerous for out- 
side powers to engage in commercial 
activities in China, Japan has side- 
tracked “equal opportunity for all” in 
those areas she now controls. 

This attitude led the United States 
government to send a strong note to 
Tokyo last month, the note demanding 
that the “open door” policy be main- 
tained in China. Then early this 
month, Tokyo received additional 
American representations, protesting 
against closing the Yangtze River to 
ships of all nations but Japan. On 
the same day, Britain and France simi- 
larly protested. 

Though the U. S. note on the “open 
door” policy remained unanswered 
last week, Japan replied to the Yang- 
tze protests. Politely rejecting them, 
she denied she was deliberately ham- 
pering foreign commerce and declared 
that military operations made the river 
dangerous for business navigation. 

Meanwhile, Tokyo’s armies con- 
tinued to break off more of China. Fan- 
ning out from Hankow, they pushed a 
great nut-cracker campaign aimed at 
driving Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek’s forces from Hunan province. 


Asides Abroad— 


Reprieve: An Italian decree forbid- 
ding publication of foreign comic 
strips was softened to permit the con- 
tinued appearance of Mickey Mouse, 
Donald Duck and Popeye the Sailor, 
judged to be so original that they de- 
served special consideration. But 
when Italian artists produce satisfac- 
tory substitutes, it was said, Mickey, 
Donald and Popeye, too, will go. 

Too Fast: A relentless policeman ar- 
rested Captain George Eyston for driv- 
ing 37 miles an hour in London traffic. 
In court, Eyston pleaded that he had 
“only just returned from America” 
where he set the world’s land speed 
record of 357 miles an hour last Sep- 
tember, and had not become used to 
driving slowly again. Unimpressed, 
the court fined him $5. 

Hero: Soviet officials announced 
that they would honor 14-year-old 
Pavel Morozoff. When his father hid 
grain from state grain-collectors, Pav- 
el told, and his father was imprisoned. 
Pavel’s grandmother, grandfather and 
uncle later waylaid him and his 9-year- 
old brother, killing both. Soon, in Mos- 
cow’s Red Square, the Soviet will un- 
veil a bronze statue of Pavel Morozoff. 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 


. . e ’ 
“Virgin Birth’ 

Since the discovery of the micro- 
scope, men have pressed harder and 
harder after the secret of life. They 
know that the beginning of animal 
life is simple addition. Its continu- 
ance, for a time; is simple division. 

When the male cell is added to the 
female ovum, or egg, the ovum begins 
to divide. At first, it forms two con- 
nected cells, then four, then eight, and 
so on to a stage when cells from dif- 
ferent parts of the egg begin to divide 
at different rates. Dividing, they grad- 
ually form eyes, nose, limbs and dif- 
ferent parts of the body. 

This much scientists have known 
for 60 years. For nearly 40, they have 
been able to produce the division of 
ova by artificial means. In 1899, the 


International 
Dr. Reimann: “We Would Like to See” 


American, Jacques Loeb, discovered 
that concentrated sea water would 
fertilize sea urchin eggs and produce 
young sea urchins, although they never 
reached maturity. Last week, after 
the first known experiment of this 
kind on the human egg, science was 
presented with the dazing possibility 
that the artificial conception of man 
might be similarly possible. 

Before the Philadelphia Pathologi- 
cal Society, Dr. Stanley Reimann, can- 
cer specialist of the local Lankenau 
Hospital Research Institute, described 
a discovery made by him and his as- 
sistant, Bernard Miller. They had ex- 
perimented on a human ovum obtained 
in the course of a surgical operation. 
Normal in size, it was about half as 
big as a period printed on this page. 

Dr. Reimann put the ovum in a drop 
of clear serum from human blood. 
Observing it under a microscope, he 
then pierced it with a solid glass 
needle. A furrow appeared in the 
ovum—first stage in cell division. 
Then, after six hours, the ovum died. 

No shock to the scientists who heard 


Dr. Reimann’s report in Philadelphia. 
the Lankenau experiment intrigued 
newspapermen, who promptly labeled 
it a “virgin birth.” Reimann’s disco, 
ery, however, was not the first of its 
kind. After Loeb’s work, other sci 
entists used the needle technique 01) 
frog eggs, and produced fatherless tad 
poles which grew to maturity. 

Experiments on higher animals lik: 
rabbits have been less reported and 
less successful. To biologists, its seems 
likely that the more complex the forn 
of life, the more mysterious do th 
life processes become. Dr. Reimann 
himself would only say: “Mr. Mille: 
is now experimenting t6 find a medi- 
um in which the ovum will live longe: 
—we hope as much as 24 hours. We 
would like to see what one will do 
when given more time.” 


“Typhoid Mary” 


In. New York City last week, the 
mortal remains of Mary Mallon la, 
buried in a fresh grave. As long as 
Americans doctors write about endem- 
ic diseases, however, “Typhoid Mary” 
will be remembered. 

An endemic disease is one of which 
a few cases always exist in the popu- 
lation. Unless measures are taken to 
control it, it may become @pidemic. 

Typhoid fever is such a disease; 
moreover, it is possible for human 
beings to recover from it without free- 
ing their systems from typhoid bacilli. 
Carrying the germs, they become 
spreaders of the disease, particularly 
if they handle food or water. 

These facts about typhoid were an- 
nounced by German Robert Koch (see 
page 3) in 1902. They had just pierced 
American medical consciousness when 
New York City discovered Mary Mal- 
lon, 

A strapping, handsome Irishwoman, 
Mary Mallon was a fine cook who loved 
her work. In 1907, she was employed 
in a Long Island household when six 
of its 11 members contracted typhoid 
fever. George A. Soper, New York 
sanitary engineer, was called in. 

Typhoid Mary had disappeared. Dur- 
ing the four months he followed her 
trail, Soper discovered alarming facts. 
In 1900, typhoid had broken out in a 
suburban New York household where 
Mary was cook. Two years later, four 
were infected in a home at Dark Har- 
bor, Me., where Mary was working. 
As she moved to new kitchens in 
fashionable Long Island homes, ty- 
phoid followed her. When Soper final- 
ly found her in a Park Avenue apart- 
ment in New York, two of its occu- 
pants were suffering from typhoid. 

New York City sent Mary to River- 
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IF YOU SUFFER FROM PILES 
Write today for a large free book of the 


McCleary Clinic, 4982 Elms Blvd., Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. Gives many helpful facts —Ad. 
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side Hospital on North Brother Island 
in the East River. Insisting that she 
had not been the cause of typhoid out- 
breaks, Mary tried to win her freedom 
from the state Supreme Court in 1909, 
but failed. In 1910, she was released, 
on her promise never to be a cook 
again. 

Two years later, there began a series 
of suspicious typhoid cases in New 
jersey homes. Health authorities ar- 
rived at three of them just after Mary 
had left. In 1915, there was an epi- 
demic of typhoid in the Sloane Ma- 
ternity Hospital in New York City, in 
which 25 persons were infected and 
two died. Authorities found the head 
cook was “Mrs. Brown”—Mary Mallon. 

Sent to North Brother Island again, 
Mary learned to be a _ hospital as- 
sistant. In 1923, she was given a cot- 
tage of her own on the island, and was 
illowed to entertain visitors, but never 
to feed them. Occasionally, she was 
lowed to visit the city for a few 
hours. On a Christmas visit in 1932, 
she suffered a paralytic stroke. There- 
ifter until her death two weeks ago, 
she was in Riverside Hospital. 

Mysterious about herself, Mary Mal- 
lon never told anyone where she was 
born, except to say that she was a 
native American. Nor did she tell her 
real age, although it was guessed that 
she was more than 70 when she died. 
Persistently, she denied that she had 

ver had typhoid fever in her life. 
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Star Towns, Universe 


In 1931, new data from the heavens 
used Edwin F. Carpenter, director 
if the University of Arizona’s Steward 
Observatory at Tucson, to advance a 
new, tentative theory. In the Astro- 
physical Journal last week he advanc- 
ed it again, this time sure that he had 
discovered a general law governing 
he structure of the universe. 

From information gathered at the 
It. Wilson Observatory in California 
ind the Harvard Observatory in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Dr. Carpenter studied 
the distribution of stars in 42 gigantic 
lusters, from 42 million trillion to 
1,600 million trillion miles from earth, 

To Dr. Carpenter, some of the clus- 
ters resembled small towns, others, 
treat cities. The smallest town con- 
tained only five families, each of 10 
billion stars. Coma, the largest city, 
had 800 families. In comparing these 
nd other groups, Dr. Carpenter found 
he town families living close together, 
the city families living far apart. 

From his comparisons, Dr. Carpen- 
ter evolved a general law, contrary 
to most astronomic dogma. His law 
was that the distribution of matter in 
space, although it is not uniform, is 
not random or helter-skelter. He 
found that the extent to which stars 
could be crowded together had a defi- 
nite limit, but that the extent to which 
they could be scattered had none. 

This fact, Dr. Carpenter thought, 
might be a clue to the origin of the 
universe. Significantly, his figures on 
the limit of star concentration agreed 
approximately with those guessed at 
by Canon Georges Lemaitre, Belgian 
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Roman Catholic priest and scientist. 

Canon Lemaitre believes that bil- 
lions of years ago a single, vast atom 
blew up; its far-flying fragments be- 
came the stars of the universe, which 
are still flying farther and farther 
apart. Accordingly, Dr. Carpenter’s 
small towns would represent inner 
parts of the explosion, which have not 
yet expanded as fully as the outer 
parts, or cities. Now somewhat out of 
vogue, Canon Lemaitre’s explosion 
theory may be brought back into style 
by Dr. Carpenter’s new law. 


Briefs 


q@ To the pleasure of doctors and 
scientists throughout the country, a 
complete count showed last week that 
California’s proposed anti-vivisection 
law (PATHFINDER, Nov. 5), had 
been defeated by a vote of 1,165,000 
to 560,000. 


gq In Stockholm, Sweden, it was an- 
nounced that the $40,000 Nobel Prize 
in Physics for 1938 had been awarded 
to Professor Enrico Fermi of Italy, 
best known for his theoretical work 
in establishing the true nature of the 
electron. Prizes in Chemistry and 
medicine were held over until 1939. 


g After laboratory experiments, Dr. 
Frank A. Brown, Jr., of Northwestern 
University, Evanston, IIL, passed on a 
tip to fishermen who use colored flies 
for bait: most fish see blue and yellow 
very poorly, green not much better, 
but red with great clarity. 
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_ “Income Security” 


One of the most painful kinks in 
industry’s ailing body is the problem 
of labor lay-offs during slack times. 
When factories close down, workers 
with empty pay envelopes are forced 
to buy less goods; this lack of demand 
causes further closings and further 
lay-offs; and the whole business ma- 
chine slows down like a clock with a 
broken spring. 

Nowhere is this problem more acute 
than in the billion-dollar auto industry. 
The highly seasonal demand for new 
cars produces production peaks fol- 
lowed by long periods of stagnation. 
Last week, the nation’s biggest auto 
firm, General Motors, set out to solve 
this baMling problem with a brand 
new and almost revalutionary experi- 
ment. Throughout 1939, the company 
announced, any worker with a five- 
year service record in any G. M. plant 
will be able to count on receiving not 
less than 60 per cent of his normal 
earnings every week of the year. 

Prophet of the new idea was lean, 
63-year-old Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., the 
corporation’s board chairman, who ex- 
plained in detail the “General Motors 
Income Security Plan.” Beginning 
next January 1, said Sloan, his com- 
pany stood ready to guarantee to all 
laborers employed by General Motors 
on an hourly wage basis for five years 
or more a steady weekly income of not 
less than 60 per cent of what they 
regularly earned in a standard 40- 
hour week. The guarantee would hold 
good regardless of business conditions, 
being subject to suspension only in 
case of “fire, floods, wars, riots, 
strikes or other circumstances beyond 
control of the corporation.” 

Thus if John Johnson earned $1 an 
hour in normal times on a G. M. pro- 
duction line, he could apply for and 
receive weekly payments of $24 (60 
per cent of his normal earnings in a 
40-hour week) should the plant close 
and his income vanish. When his in- 
come returned to normal, John John- 
son would pay off the “loan” at the 
rate of $8 a week from his regular 
$40-a-week pay. 

A companion plan, dubbed the “Lay- 
Off Benefit Plan,” was described by 
Sloan as identical] with the “income 
security” scheme, except for two dif- 
ferences: (1) it would apply only to 
workers with a G. M. ‘service record 
of from two to five years, and (2) the 
total advance to any one worker would 
be limited to his normal earnings for 
a 72-hour period. Together, the ex- 
periments were expected to affect 
about 150,000 of G. M.’s 200,000 em- 
ployees. A third plan, for the com- 
pany’s 37,000 salaried employees, was 
under consideration, Sloan announced. 

Admitting that the plans “must be 
considered more or less experimental” 
and that “the corporation may sustain 
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a considerable loss,” Sloan pronounc- 
ed himself confident that “the greater 
security provided under the plans, and 
the better relations which such co- 
operation will promote between the 
corporation and the employees bene- 
fited, will justify the costs involved.” 

Deeply interested in this first at- 
tempt of any large American company 
to guarantee its employees a minimum 
annual week-by-week income, econo- 
mists suggested that the G. M. experi- 
ment might eventually become a model, 
not only for the auto business but 
also for mass production industries 
in general, 
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AAA for 1939 


By and large, the year 1938 has been 
a bad one for farmers, and many of 
them blame it on the policies of the 
New Deal’s Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration. That the AAA itself 
still has faith in those policies, how- 
ever, was proved last week when its 
program for 1939 was announced in 
Washington. 

Essentially identical with this year’s, 
the new program aims at a national 
goal of from 270 to 285 million acres 
devoted to soil-depleting crops. To 
attain this objective, the AAA stands 
armed with $712,000,000 in Federal 
funds which may be paid out to coop- 
erating farmers in soil conservation 
benefits and price adjustment pay- 
ments. 

First step in parceling out this mon- 
ey is to split the total acreage among 
the various crops. For 1939, the divi- 
sion of the major crops will be: 


94 to 97 million acres 
27 to 29 million acres 
55 to 60 million acres 
Tobacco: 1,480,000 to 1,560,000 acres 
Rice: 850,000 to 880,000 acres 


These totals will be further divided 
by state, county and individual farm, 


Corn: 
Cotton: 
Wheat: 
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Path finder 
until every grower of every crop in 
the nation knows just how much 
ground his government wants him to 
plant. Those who refuse to comply 
with AAA wishes will disqualify them- 
selves from receiving Federal aid. For 


those who cooperate, the governmen! 
promises these benefits: 


14 to 15 cents per bushel 

3.6 to 3.8 cents per pound 

27 to 29 cents per bushel 

8 to 1.5 cents per pound 

22 to 23 cents per hundred- 
weight 


Corn: 
Cotton: 
Wheat: 
Tobacco: 
Rice: 


Major innovations in the 1939 pro- 
gram are designed to aid small farm 
ers. Thus specified amounts of food 
and feed crops intended for farm con 
sumption and not for market may |}. 
grown in excess of AAA allotments. 
and provision is made for production. 
without penalties, of as much as thre: 
acres of commercial vegetables on 
small farms. 

Under the 1939 program, for th: 
first time, the AAA will limit pay 
ments to any one individual, partner- 
ship or estate to $10,000, and payments 
to an agricultural corporation any- 
where in the nation to $10,000. Unde: 
earlier programs, there was no limit 
to the amount of benefits such units 
could receive. 

AAA officials were hopeful last week 
that their program would meet more 
success next year than it has this. 
chiefly because “it offers farmers the 
first complete test of the farm pro- 
gram.” Explaining this hope, AAA 
Administrator R. M. Evans declared: 

“In 1938, the program was not avail- 
able (because the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act had been passed too late) 
until after all of the winter wheat 
crop had been planted and farmers 
were ready to plant other crops. For 
1939, farmers will know well ahead of 
time what the program offers them, 
and they can make their plans ac- 
cordingly.” 
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Briefs 


q@ A name long familiar to Amer- 
ican breakfast tables — “shredded 
wheat”—is not private property, the 
U.S. Supreme Court decided last week. 
The Court upheld the right of the Kel- 
logg Company to market a “biscuit in 
pillow shaped form” ander the name 
“shredded wheat,” which the National 
Biscuit Company had claimed as its 
own. 


@ Federal indictments against two 
of the auto industry’s “Big Three” 
were on the shelf last week after the 
Ford and Chrysler Motor Companies 
agreed in consent decrees to cease 
compelling their retail dealers to sell 
only through auto financing concerns 
owned by the parent corporations. A 
third member of the trio indicted last 
June by the Justice Department for 
such monopolistic practices, General 
Motors, failed to comply satisfactorily. 
Announcing the Ford and Chrysler 
consent decrees, Assistant Attorney 
General Thurman Arnold promised 
that the General Motors case would be 
“vigorously prosecuted.” 
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ER TOBACCO LiKe [7 


SAY PIPE-SMOKERS AND ROLL-VOUR-OWWERS / | 


Prince Albert is America’s favorite pipe wR, 3. Revudne okuoee Ones 


tobacco. “P. A. is cut to pack and draw 
right,” continues salesman John W. Al- 
ferd, Jr. (below, right). “Every single 
pipeful smokes cool and mel- 
low. And with Prince 
Le Albert a pipe cakes up 
Z mite) smooth and sweet!” 






















LOOK AT THE WAY PRINCE 
ALBERT ROLLS FAST, FIRM, 
AND NEAT. AND THAT SPECIAL 
CUT GIVES A COOLER, 
MILDER SMOKE TOO! 





































RA. IS EASY 
ON YOUR POCKETBOOK, 
TOO AROUND FIFTY 
PIPEFULS OF MILD, YET 
TASTY SMOKING 
TO THE TIN! 


Telegraph operator Jim 
Redmond (the gentleman 
shown above) goes on to 
say: “You know, Prince 
Albert’s special cut is made 
to order for easy-rolling 
‘makin’s’ smokes. They stay 
rolled, too—and burn slow- 
er, cooler, mellower!” No 
wonder Prince Albert’s the 
National Joy Smoke. 





PRINCE ALBERT 
PUTS REAL COMFORT 
IN SMOKING. ITS COOL, 
MELLOW... AND MY 
PIPE STAYS DRIER, 


























PA.IS THE BEST 
BET FOR ‘MAKIN’S’ 
SMOKES. PLENTY OF 
FRAGRANCE AND RIPE, 
RICH TASTE, BUT NO 
BITE IN A TON OF IT! 














Steel worker Leon 
Lewis (right) also 
says: “P. A. is ’way | 
ahead on mildness and rich taste.” SO MILD— i 
“Lew” ought to know—he’s been a SO TASTY i 


Prince Albert “regular” since 1913. 



































PIPE-SMOKERS! 




























Stone mason William Beyer ROLL-YOUR-OWNERS! 

(left) adds: “There’s years MAKE US PROVE MELLOWER, TASTIER - 

of smokin’ joy ahead with PRINCE ALBERT BEST AT OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 

Prince Albert.” Yes, sir, OUR Risk! Sencke 30 fragrint pipstuis 


of Prince Albert. If you don’t 
find it the mellowest, tasti- 
est pipe tobacco you ever 
smoked, return the pocket 
tin with the rest of t to- 
bacco in it to us at any time 


: 
’ 
Roll yourself 30 swell ciga- 
within a month from this th} 
ned ) | 
; 


rettes from Prince Albert. If 
you don’t find them the finest, 
tastiest roll-your-own ciga- 
rettes you ever smoked, re- 
turn the pocket tin with the 
rest of the tobacco in it to us 
at any time within a month 
from this date, and we will 
refund full purchase price, 
lus postage. (Signed) 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C 


fine roll-your-own ciga- 
rettes in every 2-ounce 
tin of Prince Albert 


real smoking joy — extra 
mildness and rich body 
without harshness. 


— gE 


























date, and we will refund full 
purchase oa plus postage. 


Se IE sn 











R. J. Revact s Tobacco Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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bacco in every 2-ounce 


5 pipefuls of fragrant to- i 
tin of Prince Albert H 





EDITORIAL 


The Animal Kingdom 

CROSS the ages, it is said, life in 

its higher forms slowly emerged 
from the primordial swamp. Eventu- 
ally, after epochs of evolution had 
wrought vast refinements, there came 
the erect man, and he fancied himself 
to be made in the image and likeness 
of God. 


And as man advanced with time, as 
the centuries rolled by, there came 
civilizations. These, according to the 
historians, grew better and better and 
reached their finest, their richest level 
in the ageless, placeless philosophy of 
Christ. Through more than 1,900 
years, with the progressive develop- 
ment of that philosophy in the west- 
ern world, the swamp that was the 
beginning of man grew more and more 
remote until it seemed as far away as 
the first stirrings of the universe. 
Life at times took on rare beauty. The 
individual came to think of himself as 
a free spirit who could take pride in 
his own dignity and genius as well as 
in the dignity and genius of his fel- 
lows. Essentially, existence could be 
regarded as a pleasurable duty, as an 
instinctive groping toward perfection, 
as a meaningful sojourn in a vale that 
did not have to be a vale of tears. It 
was good to be alive; it was im- 
portant to be alive; and aspiring peo- 
ples found it wonderful to believe that 
mankind was a kingdom midway be- 
tween the animal kingdom and the 
kingdom of God. 


UT in the year of Our Lord 1938, 

it is no longer easy for man to take 
pride in his own dignity and genius 
or in the dignity and genius of his 
fellows. In the year of Our Lord 
1938, a change has come over the face 
of the earth and it is as ugly as any- 
thing since the Dark Ages. The 
change is most notable in Germany, 
and it is a change that is nauseating 
to all who flatter themselves that thev 
are civilized. 


The story by this time is known to 
everybody. Beginning almost as soon 
as Adolf Hitler came to power in Ber- 
lin, the story is a story of shock and 
force. Only a few days ago, it reach- 
ed a climax that sent a stench to the 
nostrils of heaven. In France, a boy 
shot and killed a German embassy 
official. The boy was a Jewish boy, 


maddened by persecution, driven to 
desperate irresponsibility by a con- 
dition of life he found intolerable. In 
this unbalanced state, he saw only 
one great evil—the Nazi regime of 
Germany—and he sought to protest 
against it by destroying one member 
of it. His gesture was as foolish as it 
was terrible and crazed, but far more 
terrible and crazed was the thing it 
loosed. 

It loosed something that was with- 
out parallel in the history of modern 
civilization. It loosed cold, deliberate, 
organized terror on 700,000 Jews liv- 
ing in what the Nazis proudly call 
Great Germany. The mobs of de- 
struction were methodical mobs, not 
mobs that came spontaneously. To 
Dr. Goebbels, Minister of Propaganda 
and Public Enlightenment, they ex- 
pressed the nation’s “healthy in- 
stincts” against the Jew. And the 
“healthy instincts” found further ex- 
pression—oflicial expression—in gov- 
ernment decrees so cruel as to be 
almost incredible. In effect, the de- 
crees meant economic ruin and social 
tragedy for virtually all German Jews. 
This was the price the Nazis exact- 
ed for the crime of a mentally irre- 
sponsible boy. 


O DECENT-MINDED people ev- 

erywhere, the action of the Nazi 
government has naturally brought 
feelings of deep disgust and revulsion. 
As mortal as their flesh is flabby, Hit- 
ler, Goebbels, Goering and the lesser 
National Socialists now stand before 
the world as a collective anti-Christ, 
without morals, without conscience, 
without any of the virtues that lend 
grace to the human spirit. Their re- 
gime, let it be said bluntly, has the 
soul of a beast and only the form of 
a man; if it is to be likened to any- 
thing, it must be likened to a brute 
with hair on the palms of its hands. 
Predatory, voracious, barbaric, its 
philosophy is an obscene evaluation 
of life, meaning nothing if it does not 
mean death to the finer instincts of 
man. All in all, it belongs to the ani- 
mal kingdom in a world that still be- 
lieves there is a kingdom of mankind. 


And because there still is a kingdom 
of mankind, it is not enough to fling 
at the Nazis the epithets they so rich- 
ly deserve. There is another aspect 
to the situation, and it involves a 


5 Sai 
pees 


a ti 
Pathfinder 
problem of gigantic and highly sig 
nificant proportions. The governmen| 
of Germany today is a thick-skinne: 
one, and there is no reason to suppose 
that outraged world opinion will mak: 
it mend its ways. Apparently con 
trolled by extremists with a psycho 
pathic twist, its anti-Jewish policy 
together with its more recent anti 
Catholic and anti-Christian policy, in 
creasingly reveals itself as a thing o! 
shrewd design. It is first of all a 
policy aimed at expropriating wealth 
—and that helps explain the fantasti: 
“fine” levied against 700,000 Jews fo: 
the crime of one Jew in Paris. 


ORE than that, however, the Naz: 

treatment of minorities in Ger 
many seems to be a carefully planne:| 
attempt to drive out the minorities 
and dump them in other lands. Th: 
significance of this is plain. With Hit 
ler now the dominant force in Centra! 
Europe, it can be expected that th: 
present tragic refugee problem wil! 
grow instead of decline. Hundreds o! 
thousands are already literally with 
out a country they can call their own 
hundreds of thousands more are i! 
the process of being cut adrift. Thes« 
numbers include not only German 
Jews ebut members of all races ani 
all creeds. 


Because it involves such terrible 
cruelty, because it mocks whatever 
pride a man might want to take in 
this civilization, the situation of the 
refugees cries aloud for some _ bold 
action to end it. If the kingdom of 
mankind is not to become a kingdom 
of animals, if ghettos and Dark-Age 
brutalities are to be ended once and 
forever, if democracy and Christian- 
ity are to be upheld as a way of life, 
then the decent forces of the world 
must unite to stop such things as have 
happened in Nazi Germany. The de- 
mocracies of the world must make 
some spectacular gesture; they must 
find havens for those who have been 
terror-stricken by dictatorship, by the 
brute that walks like a man. 


The problem is unquestionably com- 
plicated because no country is anxi- 
ous to open its doors while millions 
of its own citizens are in want. Yet 
there must be a solution; somewhere 
there must be room for the oppressed. 
If a way out is not found, then it will 
be sheer vanity to think of ourselves 
as a kingdom midway between the 
animal kingdom and the kingdom of 
God; sheer vanity to suppose that we 
have not moved back toward the 
swamp that was our beginning. 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Marriage Mill’s End 


With seven ministers working over- 
time, more than 200 couples were mar- 
ried within 24 hours last fortnight in 
the littl Maryland town of Elkton. 
rhe rush marked the end of America’s 

ost famous marriage mill, for last 
-eek the “Maryland Gretna Green” 

as a thing of the past. 

Some years ago, the Rev. Mr. Edward 
Minor glimpsed gold in Maryland’s lib- 
eral marriage law, which required no 
waiting period between issuance of 
the license and the ceremony. Outside 
his house, he nailed a large sign: 


MARRIAGE LICENSE 


MINISTER 
WALK IN 


The “marrying pastor” soon had a 
thriving business, but competition rap- 
idly appeared. Before long, six other 

en of the cloth had also set up shop, 

ffering all facilities for fruition of 

ve’s dream to anyone who had the 
price. One minister set up a roadside 

ltar; another gave a free turkey to 

ich new bride and groom. Taxi driv- 
ers and others of Elkton’s 3,300 resi- 
lents were drafted into service, meet- 
ing trains and flagging autos to lead 
elopers to the altar, on a commission 
basis. At its height, the Elkton mill 
was marrying as many as 2,300 couples 

month, and the town was taking in 
, quarter of a million dollars a year 
in marriage license fees. 

The end came last Election Day. 
Incensed at the notoriety their state 
had received, Marylanders overwhelm- 
ingly approved a law requiring a 48- 
hour wait between issuance of li- 

enses and wedding bells. Thwarted 
Elktonites gloomily predicted the law 

eant “ruin.” 


Blessed Mother Cabrini 


In a little chapel in New York City 
ist week, a seemingly endless stream 
men, women and children passed 
owly by a rich crystal casket, gazing 
evoutly at a small, still figure garbed 
n somber black, the face and hands 
icased in delicately tinted wax. They 
ere paying tribute to the first Amer- 
can citizen ever to be admitted by the 
ltoman Catholic Church to its ranks 
f the blessed—Mother Francis Xavier 
Cabrini. 

Beatification of Mother Cabrini, who 
died in New York in 1917 after “gigan- 
lic’ missionary work in America, had 
been completed a few days before in 
the huge Cathedral of St. Peter in 
‘ome. In the presence of the Pope 
himself, a decree was read confirming 
the sacred honor. Before a cheering 
‘ongregation of. thousands, which in- 
cluded hundreds of American pilgrims, 
illuminated pictures of the “little nun” 
had been unveiled; George Cardinal 
Mundelein of Chicago, who presided 
at Mother Cabrini’s funeral, celebrated 








high mass; and a bone from the right 
arm of the dead woman was exposed 
to veneration. 

These honors were the nun’s re- 
wards for a life devoted to service. 
Born in Lodi, Italy, in 1850, Mother 
Cabrini founded the Order of the Mis- 
sionary Sisters of the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus. Crossing the Atlantic 24 
times during her life and becoming a 
U. S. citizen in 1907, she worked tire- 
lessly in seores of cities. Today her 
order runs schools, hospitals and or- 
phanages in 67 U. S. communities, 

Ecclesiastically, the beatification 
marked the climax of arduous and 
costly religious formalities. Since 
1928, the church had spent tens of 
thousands of dollars in checking and 
re-checking the claims to her blessed- 
ness advanced by Mother Cabrini’s 
sponsors. These were that she had 
practiced the theological virtues (faith, 
hope and charity) and the moral vir- 
tues (prudence, justice, fortitude and 
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DEFROSTS ; WINDSHIELDS 
| Without Heat 


"New ‘Sells Like Wild 


Clears off Frost, Mist, Sleet, Gnow, 
Ice NEW WAY. Belf-feeding. Used 


auto pocket. Giv 
BOTH sides of glass. Works patansenesasy wr dan 
drivin ame prices. Autoists wild about S578" 3) 
an WHE! Hustlers cleaning up 


money. 
SAMPLE OFFER fii te! oc ‘0° fccten™ ek 


details. Be first—send in your 
839 Bar St. Akron, Ohio 





= KRISTEE PRODUCTS CO co. 





quickly and easily at home. Wentworth 
supplies you with work and furnishes all 
materials. Write today for FREE 
BOOKLET. 


Wentworth Pictorial Co.Ltd. DEPT.¢60, Ha milton,Ont,. 


AUTO-DIESEL 


Master a trade. Let us train you to be an egpert Auto-Diesel 
Mechanic and help you get a good job. e cost to you is 
reasonable. We pay your fare to Nashville. For free catalog 


write: NASHVILLE AUTO-DIESEL SCHOOL, Dept. 57. Nashville, Tenn. 





IDENT SICKNES 








MAY WIPE OUT YOUR INCOME! 


Yes, a sudden illness, perhaps tomorrow or next 
week —or an accident in a single unguarded 
moment may snatch from you the most important 
thing in your life—your steady regular income; 
the pay envelope you and your family count on 
for the good things you now have in life! 


DON’T LET THEM DOWN 


Your dear ones count on you, depend on you! 
A stopped income means worry, struggle and 
MISERY for you and your family. Don’t ponder 
and worry about what may happen if you are 
# disabled or become suddenly ill. Protect yourself! 
Get this liberal, unusual and reliable Accident 
and Sickness Policy now at low cost! 


THE SECURITY POLICY 











$2590 EACH WE 


income is stopped. Think of 


markable policy pays CASH 


Company is a reliable, safe, 
company—not an association or 


Send no money with this (= 
coupon. At no cost to you, 


information and tell you how 
to get the Security Accident 
& Sickness Policy for Your 
Own Free Inspection—in the | 
privacy of your own home! 





No agent will call. You alone judge 

and decide. Don’t wait until it’s as 
too late. You never know when an accident 
or sickness may come—be prepared. Act now. 
Send the coupon today without obligation. 






The “Security” Accident and Sickness 
Policy will protect you, and give your family up to 
quick cash money to pay the bills when your loss 


money when you need it most! This re- 


of $25.00 a week up to one full year 
for accident—$25.00 each week up to ten 


AGES 16 to 75—NO PHYSICAL EXAMINATION 


If you are between the ages of 16 and 75, 
man or woman, send coupon below at once, 
No medical or physical examination. No 
agent will call. The Arcadia Mutual Casualty 
dependable 


company. It has the approval of the Illinois 
State Insurance Department and offers you 


Pyne ARCADIA 
we will send you complete I Central Policy Dept., I 
75 East Wacker Drive, "Chicago, ut. 


how I may get the “Security” 


Street or R.F.D. 


PAYS YOUR EXPENSES 


EK FOR 10 TO 52 WEEKS 


weeks for sickness —and cash protection 
$3,750.00 for accidental death, 
of hands, eyes or feet. Also other 
liberal features. All this for only $1.00 
a month! You cannot afford to pass up 
protection the yportunity to examine this new 

Security Policy on our 10-day Free 
Inspection Offer! 


it —— cash 


this unusual policy through the Central 
Policy Department. Because of the liberal 
benefit features only one ‘‘Security Policy’’ 
will be issued to each person, but any 
person may apply. Don’t delay! Send 
coupon today for complete information how 
to get the Security Accident & Sickness 
Policy for your free inspection. 


NO MONEY 


— Se mem a 
eed ‘egg CASUALTY COMPANY, 
Desk C 

Please send me complete information at once and tell me 


I Policy for 10 Day Free 
Inspection without obligation. No agent will call. I am 


assessment 


to be the sole judge. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY } xs: 
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temperance) to an “heroic degree,” 
and that two genuine miracles had 
been accomplished by her intercession. 
In the end, the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites, comprising the Pope and nine 
cardinals, was satisfied that beatifica- 
tion was justified. Now that her name 
stands among those of the Catholic 
blessed, all that is between Mother 
Cabrini and full sainthood is proof of 
two more miracles. 

The colorful ceremonies in Rome 
were especially full of meaning for two 
Americans among the worshipers. One 
was Sister Delfina Grazioli, whose mi- 
raculous recovery from what doctors 
called certain death the church has 
attributed to Mother Cabrini. The 
other was red-headed, 18-year-old 
Peter Smith, subject-of the nun’s sec- 
ond accepted miracle. As an infant 
in a New York City hospital, the boy’s 
sight and life were said by doctors to 
have been lost. When a picture of 
Mother Cabrini was pinned to his 
clothes, he recovered completely. 

Now studying for the priesthood, 
Peter Smith marked Mother Cabrini’s 


Smith Is Certain About Miracles 


beatification by a short-wave broad- 
east to America in which he declared 
solemnly: 

“I, for one, know for certain that 


the age of miracles is not past.” 
oe 


Briefs 


@ Three Ohio villages, with a total 
population of 1,000 persons, had a 
minister apiece last week as the re- 
sult of a unique economic-religious 
experiment. With the approval of 
Methodist Church authorities, the 
Revs. Paul Olinger, R. H, Loy and R, D. 
Robinson operate jointly a 187-acre 
cooperative fruit and dairy farm. 
Pooling profits, all three are able to 
serve their congregations on the sal- 
ary of a single pastor—$1,700. 


@ Convinced that “the way to re- 
deem an erring man is to show him a 
little kindness,” Governor Bibb Graves 
of Alabama last week prepared to give 
800 long-term convicts two weeks of 
freedom at Christmas. Of 3,000 thus 
favored in the last 11 years, only 16 
broke their promise to return to jail. 


PRESENTING 


Robert A. Taft 


As long as anyone in Cincinnati can 
remember, the Tafts have been Episco- 
palians and Republicans. Old Judge 
Alphonso Taft, first of the line to settle 
in Cincinnati, helped found the Re- 
publican party and picked the keynote 
orator for its first national convention. 
Ever since, the Tafts have inherited 
their politics like their religion. 

The Taft boys go to Yale and then, 
usually, to law school. They marry 
socially prominent young women 
whose parents are close friends of the 
Taft family. Taft subscriptions sup- 
port the symphony, the zoo, the Y. M. 
C, A., the Community Chest. Without 
question, the Tafts are a First Family. 

Ranking scion of the family is Rob- 
ert Alphonso, eldest son of the 27th 
President of the United States and late 


International 


Taft Picked the Right Relatives 


Chief Justice, William Howard Taft. 
By his victory over Senator Robert 
Bulkley in the Ohio senatorial elec- 
tions two weeks ago, Robert Taft 
became a member of that select group 
—Republican Presidential Possibilities 
for 1940, The Ohioan has certain ad- 
vantages; he won his election in a 
traditionally “doubtful state” on the 
sole issue of opposition to the New 
Deal; he has a name that voters know. 

Able lawyer that he is, it is un- 
thinkable that Robert Taft would now 
be a Presidential Possibility if he had 
not been born a Taft. That event took 
place Sept. 8, 1889, in a big house over- 
looking the Ohio River. For a future 
politician, he picked the right relatives. 
His grandfather, Judge Alphonso Taft, 
was Secretary of War, Attorney Gen- 
eral, Minister to Austria-Hungary and 
to Russia under President Chester A. 
Arthur. His father, in 1889 a judge of 
Ohio’s superior court, was soon to 
start his rise toward the Presidency. 

Robert’s uncle Horace was dean of 
the Taft School which he had founded 
at Waterbury, Conn., in 1890. There 


Robert was sent.7 Soon after his father 
entered the White House, he went to 
Yale, then on to Harvard Law Schoo! 
In 1914 he arrived at Washington to 
marry Martha Wheaton Bowers, 
debutante daughter of ex-Presiden! 
Taft’s Solicitor-General. Robert gave 
his bride a diamond pendant; noted 
with annoyance that Washington soci- 
ety editors had misspelled his middle 
name as “Alonzo”; and returned to 
Cincinnati to practice law. 


His only national job was as as- 
Sistant counsel to the U. S. Food Ad- 
ministration during the war, in whic} 
position he helped Herbert Hoover ad- 
minister relief in Belgium. After th: 
war he got himself elected to Ohio's 
House of Representatives for four 
years, and in the fourth year became 
speaker, Meanwhile he had joined the 
law firm of Taft, Stettinius and Hol- 
lister. 


Ohio, prolific mother of favorite 
sons, favored Taft for the G. O. P. Pres- 
idential nomination in 1936, but Taft 
threw his support to Landon. Robert's 
brother and law partner, Charles, be- 
came a member of Landon’s brain 
trust. Robert’s cousin Hulbert, edito: 
of the Cincinnati Times-Star, predict- 
ed a Landon victory in Ohio. Rober! 
himself spoke for Landon at the Amer- 
ican Youth Congress in Cleveland. H 
began by saying that “if President 
Roosevelt is not a Communist today, 
he is about to become one.” On this 
occasion, sheltered Robert Taft had 
the novel experience of hearing severa! 
hundred young people give him a loud, 
lusty Bronx cheer. 

In Washington, Senator Taft an: 
wife will live with his mother in he: 
big red brick Wyoming Avenue home, 
and make ready for 1940. Though he 
was pictured in party publicity during 
the recent campaign as a “streamlined 
Republican” with liberal ideas, his 
record lends little authenticity to the 
picture. On issues of Cincinnati cit) 
government he is frequently to the 
right of his own more liberal younge: 
brother Charles. 

Taft’s income flows from Cincinnati 
real estate and street railways and 
from inheritance, as well as from Jaw 
practice. A rich man _ with rich 
friends, a rather colorless personality 
with none_of his father’s expansive 
friendliness, he would seem to be the 
antithesis of a vote-getter. That he 
was able to beat Bulkley by 71,000 
votes was due partly to the fact that 
he had behind him a famous name and 
a loyal family. Three generations have 
groomed Robert Taft for politics as 
carefully as a groom curries a well- 
born colt; and the Tafts believe they 
have a winner. 
~~} Though Horace Dutton Taft, dean of American 
headmasters, retired in 1936, the Taft boys still at- 
tend the Taft School. Robert's third son, Lloyd 
Bowers, is now a student there. His three other boys, 

ng in age from 13 to 23, are: a pupil at Cin- 
Country Day School and piano student at 


cinnati Conservatory of Music; a senior at Yale; 
a student of English at Princeton Graduate School. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





HE average bureaucrat is a mythi- 
cal person 42 years five weeks and 
two days old, who earns an annual sal- 
ary of $2,051.57. If a man, he is proba- 
bly married; if a woman, probably not. 
if a man, he has been with the gov- 
ernment since he was 23; if a woman, 
since 22. Four chances out of five he is 
4 man—that is, if he does not work 
in Washington itself, where the ratio 
of male to female government workers 
is three to two. 

Seven of every eight Federal em- 
ployees work outside Washington. The 
eighth, if he is average, lives in an 
apartment and boarding-house area of 
northwest Washington bounded on the 
south by the White House and on the 
north by the “third alphabet” (the 
point where street names acquire three 
syllables). The apartment has cock- 
roaches, about which the government 
vorker frequently complains. 

Mr. Civil Servant hails, originally, 
from one of three areas: New England, 
the middlewest, or a layer of Virginia 
ind Maryland encircling the District 
of Columbia. Although each state and 
territory is supposed to have a quota 
of government jobs, the territories, the 
far western states and the states of 
Michigan and New Jersey are notice- 

bly under-represented. 


PROPOS of nothing, we went 
around to the Civil Service Com- 
iission last week and got this infor- 
mation (except that about the cock- 
oaches, which we made up). The 
Civil Service, however, cautiously re- 
fused to guess what the average gov- 
ernment worker was really like. From 
other sources, therefore, we have as- 
sembled the following picture of that 
indeservedly maligned and little-un- 
derstood figure, the bureaucrat: 

He smokes. He owns a radio, which 
he plays in the morning while dress- 
ng for work. He rides a streetcar to 
his office. His favorite book, at the 
moment, is With Malice Toward Some, 
but he owns a copy of How to Win 
Friends and Influence People and pre- 
fers inspirational reading. 

Although his standard of living is 
higher than that of the man who has 
vorked the same number of years in 
private business, the average civil 
‘ervant is in debt. The woman has 
been “working for Jelleff’s” (a local 
(ress shop) for years and never quite 
atches up with her payments. Even 
when not in debt, the government 
worker lives from pay-day to pay-day. 

The average civil servant is study- 
ing something, be it tap dancing at the 
Y. W. C. A., or law at night school. 
He reads the newspapers and is more 
interested in politics than the average 
\merican because politics, directly or 
indirectly, affects his job. If a man, 
he wears glasses, and his hair is thin- 
ning. If a woman, her hips are large. 

The criticized bureaucrat is a sim- 
ple, sociable person with a genuine 
desire to help people who ask him 


questions, and an even disposition. 
He calls the people in his office by 
their first names and contributes to a 
fund to buy them flowers when they 
are sick. He remembers birthdays. 
When anyone in his office retires or 
leaves for another job, the bureau- 
crats have a farewell party. There are 
852,000 of them altogether, 116,000 in 
Washington. They work 39 hours a 
week, have 15 days sick leave and 26 
days vacation a year, and we like them. 
WILSON CORCORAN 

was an American who knew 
what he liked. He was born in 1798 
and died 90 years later. In 1870 he 
founded an art gallery—in Washing- 
ton, because he was a Washington 
banker. To honor American art, he 
Stipulated that his gallery should be 
not just another cold-storage plant for 
the lesser works of European masters, 
but a genuine native collection. To 
encourage young artists, he founded a 
free art school, housed in the gallery. 

Since 1870 the Corcoran Gallery of 
Art has acquired a lot. of yeasty Euro- 
pean cast-offs, and one of the best 
chronological collections of American 
art extant. Last week it carried out its 
founder’s trust—to encourage native 
art—with an exhibition unprecedent- 
ed in American galleries. 

One hundred paintings, water-colors, 
lithographs, and plaster casts—the 
work of students and young alumni of 
the Corcoran school—were put up for 
sale. The cheapest was a $3.50 etch- 
ing. The most expensive were 16 oil 
paintings at $50 each. The exhibition’s 
avowed purpose was to blaze two 
trails: (1) bring original paintings and 
sculptures within the average Amer- 
ican budget; (2) give the struggling 
young artist a market. 


RT in the Renaissance, as_ the 

Corcoran pointed out, was not 
shut up in galleries. It was bought by 
heads of families, hung up over fire- 
places, criticized by housewives and 
businessmen as well as by connois- 
seurs. The fabulous prices and big 
names of modern art are a develop- 
ment of the last century. Though the 
Corcoran has no connection with fed- 
eral art projects, the aim of both is the 
same: to make art a profession that 
pays a living wage. 

By the second day of the Corcoran 
exhibit, 16 pictures had been sold. 
We were there on the first day and 
found the room full of laymen looking 
for bargains. Some of the laymen 
were friends of particular artists. 
They acted as claques, standing in 
front of their friend’s picture and mur- 
muring admiringly. Most of the lay- 
men, like us, were just curious. The 
room buzzed with blunt lay criticisms. 
Before a picture of green apples spill- 
ing from a basket, we heard a woman 
remark: “I feel like if I ate it I'd have 
a stummick ache.” 
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Here’s Why 
You Cough... 


WHEN YOU CATCH COLD 
Congestion results and the 
tiny glands in your throat 
and windpipe cease to work 
properly. 

The secretions of these 
glands often turn to heavy, 
clinging phlegm. 


Be Y, . 


your throat and you cough. 


Pertussin stimulates the glands in your throat and 
windpipe to pour out their natural moisture. 

Then that sticky, irritating phlegm is loosened, and 
easily “raised” and expelied. 

Your throat is soothed and your cough relieved quickly 
and eafely by the Pertussin “‘Moist-Throat’’ Method, 


QUICK AND EFFECTIVE, AS PROVED 
BY MILLIONS OF BOTTLES USED 
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OPEN52WEEKS 
_..@ YEAR/ 


With heartwarming sincerity, PATH- 
FINDER will repeat your Christmas 
wishes every week throughout the 
New Year. Give your best friends the 
gift you would like to receive ... 
52 gifts in one .. . PATHFINDER. 


This Christmas, PATHFINDER is 
more than ever the ideal gift. There 
is so much more happening .. . poli- 
ticians and their scheming ... new 
labor problems ... war and war 
clouds ... strained international rela- 
tions . . . new legislation and new 
taxes ... events that will go down in 
history ... all so complex and difficult 
to understand without PATHFINDER. 


A Beautiful 
announcement 
card free with 
each gift 


subscription 
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ATHFINDER 


REDUCED GIFT RATES 


One subscription 
Two subscriptions 
Three subscriptions 


Subscriptions may be either new or renewal 
and your Own may be included at these rates 
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WOMEN IN THE NEWS 


Congresswomen 


In 1916, the first Congresswoman 
was elected. She was Miss Jeanette 
Rankin, a Republican from Montana. 
On her first day in the House, war 
was declared; she voted against it. 
The next Congress had no women, 

Since then, more than a score of 
women have held the title of senator 
or representative, many of them by 
appointment to posts made vacant by 
their husbands’ death. Only one wom- 
an, however, has been elected to the 
U. S. Senate. She’ is Mrs. Hattie W. 
Caraway, a Democrat, first appointed 
in 1931 to fill Senator Thaddeus Cara- 
way’s place, and re-elected two weeks 
ago for the second time, 

Last week, as election tumult died 
away, the nation found itself with its 
first Republican woman senator. She 
was Miss Gladys Pyle, 48 years old, 
who was formerly secretary of state 
for South Dakota and also the first 
woman ever elected to the state’s 
legislature. But Miss Pyle will never 
sit in the Senate. She was only elected 
to fill the late Senator Peter Norbeck’s 
unexpired term, which ends January 3. 


Actually, the new Congress will have’ 


fewer women. The last session had 
five representatives and one senator. 
The next will have only four repre- 
sentatives and a senator. Three of the 
representatives are veterans: Mrs. 
Mary T. Norton, New Jersey Democrat, 
and Mrs, Edith Nourse Rogers, Massa- 
chusetts Republican, who have served 
since 1925; and Mrs. Caroline O’Day, 
New York Democrat and friend of 
Mrs. Roosevelt, first elected in 1934. 

The new woman representative is 
38-year-old Jessie Sumner, Illinois Re- 
publican lawyer, who had never been 
in politics until last year. Then, in a 
snappy campaign, she defeated two 
men to become the state’s first woman 
county judge. She went to Smith Col- 
lege, the University of Chicago and 
Columbia University, and was the first 
woman to specialize in law at Oxford 
University, in England. 

Ousted females of the last Congress 
were two Democrats, Mrs. Virginia 
Jenckes of Indiana and Mrs. Nan Hon- 
eyman of Oregon, both representatives, 

—_— Or 


Kung Shi-kung Shi 

When Pearl Buck heard last fort- 
night that she had won the 1938 Nobel 
Prize for literature, she exclaimed to 
herself, “O pu sing sin” (I don’t be- 
lieve it) and “Kung shi-kung shi” (Con- 
gratulations). 

Later, she revealed the secret of her 
so-called “scriptural” style which 
characterizes most of her works and 
especially the best-known, The Good 
Earth: “I think in the Chinese idiom 
and translate . . . The Chinese lan- 
guage ...is simple and from the soil.” 

If thinking in Chinese is responsible 
for Mrs, Buck’s success, then more 


International 


Pearl Buck: “O Pu Sing Sin” 


American writers ought to take it up. 
At 46, the quiet, blue-eyed ex-mission 
ary has become the second woman 
(the first was Norwegian Sigrid Und- 
set), the third American (others were 
Sinclair Lewis and Eugene O'Neill), 
and one of the youngest writers to win 
the coveted award. 

Pearl Buck is probably more Chinese 
than American. Though born in Hills- 
boro, W. Va., she was taken to North 
China by her missionary parents 
when she was four months old, and 
learned to speak Chinese before Eng- 
lish. Except for college years in 
America, she lived her early life in 
China. After marriage to missionary 
John Lossing Buck, she had two chil- 
dren, taught in Nanking and wrote 
steadily of China and its people. 

In 1923, her work first appeared in 
an American magazine. In 1929, her 
first novel, East Wind, West Wind, 
was published, but it was not until 
1931 that fame touched her. The Good 
Earth, published then, was a _ best- 
seller and won the 1932 Pulitzer Prize. 

In 1933, Mrs. Buck’s unconventional 
views disturbed orthodox Presbyteri- 
ans and led her to resign as a mis- 
sionary. In 1935, with her friend, 
Mrs. Richard J. Walsh, she got a Reno 
divorce, and on the same afternoon, 
married Mr. Walsh, whose company 
(John Day) had published her books. 

Last week, Pearl Buck, as she still 
prefers to be known, had written 13 
novels, two of them unpublished, and 
innumerable stories and articles, Al- 
though she planned to be in Stockholm, 
Sweden, on December 10, to receive 
the Nobel prize (about $40,000) from 
King Gustav, she insisted the extra 
money would not change her simple 
life. Back home, she will resume her 
duties as editor for the John Day Com- 
pany and Asia magazine and as mother 
of six children, four of them adopted. 
On her Pennsylvania farm, she will 
continue to write, four hours a day. 
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ON THE AIR 





“Americans All—” 


While some European nations perse- 
cuted their minorities last week, the 
U. S. Department of Interior set out 
to flatter America’s with a series of 
radio programs entitled “Americans 
\!]—Immigrants All.” 


Designed to prove that America 
could never have become so great 


without the contributions of immi- 
gant English, French, Germans, Irish, 
Scandinavians, Latins, Central Euro- 
peans and others, the programs will be 
heard for 24 more Sundays, at 2 
o’clock (EST) over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. 

The first one, broadcast last week, 
painted in swift, vivid words a brief 
picture of each racial group’s arrival 
and the reason for its coming. Super- 
vised by an impressive educational 
board, the programs are expected to 
be more than ordinarily effective. 
Future hours will dramatize in more 
detail the story of each immigrant 
group. 

Last week, also, the Interior Depart- 
ment’s Office of Education, which di- 
rects “Americans All,” opened another 
new series called “Wings for the 
Martins.” To be on the air each 
Wednesday from 9:30 to 10 p. m. 
(EST), it will dramatically illustrate 
the problems raised and solved by 
modern education in a typical] Amer- 
ican family. 





Monopoly Quiz 

Does American radio constitute a 
monopoly? 

Because the demand for network 
broadcasting has created four power- 
ful nation-wide chains—two owned by 
NBC and one each by CBS and Mutual 

some people think so. Last year, 
both the U. S. Senate and House of 
Representatives considered an investi- 
gation of the question, but agreed to 
withhold it unti] the newly appointed 
FCC chairman, Frank R. MecNinch, 
could get the turbulent Communica- 
tions Commission in condition to ap- 
ply a program of radio regulation 
effectively. 

Last week, after months of prepara- 
tion, dissension and delay, Chairman 
MecNinch started public hearings for 
his own investigation. By the time 
they are over, several months hence, 
executives, technicians and artists of 
three national broadcasting companies 
and more than twenty regional net- 
works will have publicly dissected 
their business methods before Chair- 
man MeNinch and three more of the 
seven-man Commission. From the 
testimony, experts will determine the 
answer to the monopoly question. 

First witness last week was David 
Sarnoff, president of the Radio Corpo- 
ration of America, which owns NBC. 
In a 5,000-word speech, Mr. Sarnoff 
denied that his organization was a 








monopoly and made a plea for self- 
regulation by the radio industry as the 
only means to a “new freedom of the 
air.” 

On the surface, it may have seemed 
queer that the opening session of a 
“monopoly” investigation should have 
started off on a discussion of censor- 
ship. But to the broadcasting industry, 
it was not queer. Last February 15, 
McNinch warned broadcasters that if 
they did not correct abuses within the 
industry, government would have to 
do it for them as it had done for the 
railroads and the utilities. To radio, 
such control could only mean some 
form of censorship. 

Thus far, the government has exer- 
cised no direct censorship over radio. 





International 
McNinch Heard a Plea for Self-Regulation 


Since 1926, it has stepped in merely 
to keep order on the air waves by as- 
signing each station to a separate wave 
length. Under the Communications 
Act of 1934, which founded it, the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission was 
given the power to grant broadcasting 
licenses for a maximum of three years 
and to withhold them only if a station 
had failed to operate “in the public 
interest.”. It was expressly denied 
the right to censor programs. 

But by granting licenses for only six 
months at a time instead of for the 
maximum period, FCC has managed to 
exert an indirect contro] over broad- 
casting; it figures that stations will 
stay on their good behavior if they 
have to apply for a new license every 
six months. Broadcasters have bitter- 
ly complained against this practice, 
arguing that they cannot expand free- 
ly while under the constant fear of 
losing their licenses through some act 
they did not know was wrong. They 
want the ,Commission to tell them 
what it regards as “not in the public 
interest.” So far, this has not been 
done, but neither has the Commission 
revoked a single license for program 
wrong-doing. 
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Beware Coughs 


from common colds 


That Hang On 


No matter how many medicines you have 
tried for your common cough, chest cold, 
or bronchial irritation, you-may get relief 
now with Creomulsion. Serious trouble 
may be brewing and you cannot afford 
to take a chance with any remedy less } 
potent than Creomulsion, which goes right 
to the seat of the trouble and aids nature 
to soothe and heal the inflamed mucous 
membranes and to loosen and expel germ- 
laden phlegm. 

Even if other remedies have failed, 
don’t be discouraged, try. Creomulsion. 
Your druggist is authorized to refund 
your money if you are not thoroughly 
satisfied with the benefits obtained. Creo- 
mulsion is one word, ask for it plainly, 
see that the name on the bottle is Creo- 
mulsion, and you'll get the genuine prod- 
uct and the relief you w: unt. (Adv.) 
























The World’s Most Famous Singer 


TRADE 
MARE 


GOLDEN 
OPERA SINGER 
CANARY 


Sold Exclusively by 
Cugley’s Pet Shop 
The Canary with a College Education i 


We bam = them to sing. They are taught te jnttnte the flute, | 
and chimes--and to actually out-sing and out- 
trill the greatest operatic stars 1h 


SOLD WITH TWO WEEKS’ TRIAL 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


They sing constantly, morning, noon and night 


SEND FOR FREE CIRCULAR 
PUPPIES OF ALL KINDS 


CUGLEY’S PET SHOP, wwe. 


1742 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SAO | 


for a Half Dollar | 


wurill pay TASH for) © 
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and stamps. 
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BMAX ies EHL 156 Mehi bids. FORT WORTH, 
(Largest Rare Coin Establishment in U. 8.) 


ENLARGEMENT 


FRE Just to get acquainted, we 

will beautifully enlarge a 
1egative of your favorite Kodak picture, 
photo or snapshot to 5x7 inches FREE— 
if you enclose this ad with 10c for return 
mailing. Information on hand tinting in 
natural colors FREE with a frame sent 
immediately and your original returned 
with your free enlargement. Look over 
your snapshots now and send today as 
this free offer is limited. DEAN STUDIOS, 
Dept. 233, 118 N. 15th St., Omaha, Nebr. 
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FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
. naar Rochester, N. Y. 
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Dont Gasp for Breath 
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Sold on Money Back 
Guarantee! 


PASCAL COMPANY, INC. 
Textile Tower Seattie, Wash. 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED 
BY 173 BUSY MANUFACTURERS 


Do want to be Krenioess on 0 regse- 
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ive in your own locality? 1 
, above average incomes tomen women in 
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———. 
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TODAY for your copy of 5 ah Se 
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POCKET RADIO 
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Original POEMS — SONGS 
WANTED FOR PUBLICATION 


WESTMORE MUSIC CORP., Dept. 36-F, PORTLAND, ORE. 


Constipated? 


“For 30 rs I ip constipation awful 
er Bet el headaches and ‘ 
erika 


right away. som, eat 


bananas, pie, want. 
oy felt better.” Mrs. anyihing 1 Schott. 


ADLERIKA] 
Small Ad—Big Value 


SPECIAL CLUB NO 5 ALL 3 ONLY 


Woman’s World, 1 yr. $4 30 
© 


Household Magazine, 1 yr. 


Clip this ad and mail with $1.30 to 
PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Pathfinder 


THE MOVIE WORLD 


You'll Be Seeing 


Annabel Takes a Tour (RKO): About 
two months ago, RKO released a fast- 
stepping comedy called “Affairs of 
Annabel.” As a dumb movie actress 
and her snappy press agent, Lucille 
Ball and Jack Oakie made a splendid 
comedy team. Now they’re back in 
a sequel that is just as good, and RKO 
is sitting pretty with a profitable new 
feature series. This time, Oakie de- 
cides that a personal appearance tour 
will put his client in the public eye. 
En route, he manufactures a romance 
for her with a viscount (Ralph Forbes) 
who writes lurid love tales. The in- 
evitable happens, Lucille decides to 
marry the nobleman and desert the 
screen and is saved from unpleasant 
notoriety only by her agent’s expert 
scheming. These antics make just the 


Miss Ball: Half of a Splendid Team 


right kind of entertainment for those 
evenings when you don’t want to 
bother about thinking. 

Angels with Dirty Faces (Warner 
Bros.): The title is a giveaway. Of 
course it means the “Dead End” kids, 
tough and belligerent as ever. They 
have at last met their match in the 
iron wills of that invincible team, 
James Cagney and Pat O’Brien. Cag- 
ney, his old pugnacious self, is a gang 
leader whom the neighborhood kids 
worship. O’Brien is better than usual 
as a hard-slugging priest who attempts 
to win the boys over to his side. 
Though the story is too familiar to 
cheer about, the treatment is exciting 
and plausible until the end. Then, 
the unregenerate gangster plays the 
coward in the death house in order 
to disillusion his young admirers; it 
isn’t like him. 

Hard to Get (Warner Bros.) : Croon- 
er Dick Powell sings only two songs, 
neither of them spectacularly, in this 


stock farce about the rich girl and th 
poor filling-station attendant. Olivi 
de Havilland plays the heiress wh 
tries to get Powell in trouble with he 
crusty father. The oil magnate’s rol 
played by Charles Winninger, recal! 
a Similar assignment handled capab! 
by Walter Connolly as Miss de Havi! 
land’s grandfather in “Four’s 
Crowd.” Winninger even has the san 
valet (Melville Cooper). Triteness of 
story and characters make the who! 
thing rather weak. 

Spring Madness (M-G-M): Becaus: 
Lew Ayres did so well with a fe, 
character parts last season, he becam: 
the rage. Now he‘is in danger of bein: 
done to death in pictures hastily go! 
up to capitalize on his popularity. H 
doesn’t even have a good part in this 
“romantic comedy.” Full of artificia! 
gaiety, “Spring Madness” is most] 
concerned with the gleefully. crue! 
efforts of a flock of women students 
to keep Lew, a Harvard senior, frou 
taking his long-planned trip to Russi: 
after graduation. They want him fo 
their little friend, Maureen O’Sulli 
van, who is oh-so-in-love. Aside fro 
the really alarming conspiracy, thes 
girls cavort with supposed Harvard, 
Yale and Dartmouth boys in an oul 
moded collegiate fashion. 


- 7 . 


Just Around the Corner (20th Cen- 
tury Fox): Shirley Temple keeps 
growing, and in her newest picture th: 
natural process is forcing her to tr) 
acting instead of just being natural as 
she has been so delightfully all along. 
Nevertheless, she can still put over a 
song or a dance and any combination 
of the two, and she is lucky in this 
film to have her old dancing partner, 
Bill Robinson, with her again. Thei: 
numbers are very good. Although the 
plot follows the usual Temple formula 
—Shirley winning heart of crusty 
millionaire, etc.,—it is bolstered by 
enough incidental entertainment to 
maintain above-average interest. There 
are also a number of dependable 
comedians, including Joan Davis and 
Bert Lahr, Claude Gillingwater and 
Cora Witherspoon, and _ Franklin 
Pangborn. Charles Farrell is a stand- 
ard Shirley’s father. 


* . 


Thanks for the Memory (Para- 
mount): The once-popular song from 
which this title was borrowed start- 
ed this film’s stars on their way to 
fame. Shirley Ross and Bob Hope 
sang it in “The Big Broadcast of 1938.” 
Only one chorus is used, though, to 
finish off a pleasant little comedy of 
young married folk. Hope’s attempts 
at novel-writing are continually 
thwarted by his frivolous friends, 
Charles Butterworth, Hedda Hopper 
and Roscoe Karns. A new popular 
song quietly keys the atmosphere; it’s 
“Two Sleepy People.” 
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WHITE PLAGUE— 


(Continued from page 4) 


private ones in number, and are be- 
ginning to do so in excellence of care. 

Tuberculosis itself has steadily de- 
clined. In 1936, the last tabulated year, 
tuberculosis had dropped to seventh 
ranking as a cause of death. But it has 

ontinued to claim more lives of young 
nd middle-aged Americans than any 
other single cause. Among all com- 
nunicable diseases, it is the most fatal. 
SYMPTOMS: Every case of tuber- 
ulosis is curable if discovered soon 

ough. For that reason, from their 
95 per cent share in Christmas Seal 
funds, local tuberculosis associations 
vill spend a considerable amount of 
money next year in testing schoo! chil- 
iren for tuberculosis, and in cam- 
paigns to educate laymen so that they 

ay be able to recognize the disease. 

This is no easy matter. Tuberculosis 

called the “sneak thief” of diseases 
because its surest signs are generally 

te in appearing. 

Nevertheless, physicians emphasize 

ur general symptoms which may be 

lues. They are: (1) tiredness with- 
it unusual exertion; (2) inexplicable 
digestion; (3) loss of weight; and 

1) persistent cough. 

Once tuberculosis is suspected, it 

n be diagnosed with comparative 
A simple skin test will show 

hether or not an individual is suf- 
fering or has suffered at some time 
past from tubercular infection. X-ray 

vill show whether the infection is still 
present, and if so, where it is. 

TREATMENT: The great treatment 
for tuberculosis is rest, rest and more 
rest—possibly at home, but preferably 

an institution. Ordinary wounds 

o not heal if they are kept constantly 

n motion. Tubercular lesions, too, 
iust be kept quiet. 

For that reason, patients suffering 
pulmonary tuberculosis are put to bed; 

hen the body reclines, the lungs take 

nly 10 shallow breaths a minute. Half 
: lung, moreover, is enough to do all 
he breathing that the body requires. 
is therefore possible to repress, 
irtly or completely, the activity of an 
ifected lung without starving the 
dy for air. 

Subsidiary to rest are a good diet, 
fresh air and sunlight. A good diet 

eans body-building foods, particu- 

rly milk, not taken to excess. Fresh, 
lear air is important; but although 
patients used to seek dry climates or 
hilltop sanitoria, doctors now advise 
them that the conditioned air of a 
uberculosis hospital or sanitorium 
inywhere is satisfactory. Direct sun- 
light, contrary to the layman’s notion, 

used sparingly. Too much of it 
auses quickened breathing; doctors 
enerally find it more convenient to 
dose patients with sun lamps. 

Even the simplest tuberculosis cure 
is a long process which may take 
months. For patients who go to pri- 

vate sanitoria, White Plague is expen- 
sive. For state and local governments 
which maintain public tuberculosis 
institutions, it is also expensive. Ac- 


ease, 


cordingly, men are still trying to find 


a direct weapon against tuberculosis. 

RESEARCH: Since the time of Koch, 
scientists have studied the bacillus 
tuberculosis, hoping to develop a vac- 
cine or serum against it. About 10 
years ago, Calmette and Guerin of the 
Pasteur Institute in Paris developed 
BCG, a vaccine which 


Plague. There have been no scientific 
proofs of its worth, but it is still being 
tested, not without hope. 

Last December, two American scien- 
tists working under the auspices of the 
National Tuberculosis Association an- 
nounced a notable advance in tuber- 
culosis research. In New Haven, Conn., 
Dr. Rudolf Anderson of Yale Univer- 
sity had found 22 different chemicals 
in the waste products given off by 
tubercle bacilli. Dr. Florence Sabin 
of the Rockefeller Institute in New 
York tested phthioic acid, one of the 
22, on animals. It produced early, but 
not advanced, tuberculosis; after acid 
injections had stopped, the animals 
recovered without treatment. 

FIGHT: Eventually, man may know 
what goes with phthioic acid to pro- 
duce complete tuberculosis; then he 
can work intelligently to produce a 
specific chemical cure for the disease. 

While scientists work there is no 
cause for pessimism. The germ-cause 
of tuberculosis is known. White Plague 
can be discovered in the body before 
it is too late. All but the most advanced 
cases of tuberculosis can be cured. 

Nevertheless neither is there any 
cause for over-optimism. Tubercular 
patients sometimes think themselves 
cured, then become active only to re- 
lapse. At the annual convention of 
the National Tuberculosis Association 
last July it was emphasized that there 
is a similar danger in any belief that 
tuberculosis is disappearing. 

White Plague still kills more of 
America’s most vigorous population 
group than any other disease. The 
threat to everyone still exists. The 
Association is therefore convinced that 
more hospitals need to be built, that 
more general examinations of the pub- 
lic need to be conducted. To public 
health experts everywhere, this is the 
guiding thought: with victory over the 
“captain of the men of death” closer 
than ever before, now is no time to 
relax the fight. 
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When You Are 
SICK OR 
INJURED, 


The Federal Life & Casualty 
Company (A legal reserve insur- 
ance company, which hes peid 
millions of dolla to policy- 
holders during 3% years in busi- 


PAYS YOU for 
SICKNESS and 
ACCIDENT 


$25 SiCKWE $s 


: ek for 
ness), offers you the special 
coverage Blue Seel Policy which $25 |. A c cl ! D ENT 
helps pey doctor, nurse, hospital, 


$25 Hosritat 
$100 ittowince 


+5 $8000.00 


v 


medicine, end emergency ek- 
penses, peys you while you 
can't work, and up to $5000 
for accidental death, Insures 
MEN AND WOMEN 
Ages 16 to 70. No 
Exemination. No = will olin 
call. Approved by State - ; 
ence Departments, Be safe! AND COSTS ONLY 


SEND NO MONEY Be emoeiueue 
Don't Risk Delay --Send This C n TODAY 
BLUE SEAL DEPT., FEDERAL LIFE & CASBALTY Ce. 
CENTRAL UNDERWRITERS, 306 Park Ave., Rockford, ti. 


Without obligation, mail complete information how I cas get the 
BLUE SEAL POLICY fer 7 days FREE INSPECTION. 







FALLING HAIR 


Dandruff—itching Scalp-Patchy Baldness? 


Glover's Mange Medicine and 
systematic massage WAKES 
UP your scalp; activates the 
blood vessels and tissues. Its 
tonic-like effect makes your 
scalp glow and feel delight- 
fully refreshed. 


Helps check excessive Falling 
Hair; aids new hair growth in 
Patchy Baldness; relieves Dan- 
druff and Itching Scalp. 


IMPORTANT! Shampoo at 
home with Glover's Medi- 
cated Soap. 

Cleanses and 
removes the 
Medicine’s clean 
fiee tar odor. Your 

ruggist sells both. 



























Ask your Barber about the 
value of Glover’s Mange 
Medicine Treatment. He 
knows! 


MANGE 
MEDICINE 


GLOVERS 


$150.00 IN CASH PRIZES 
FINISH THIS LIMERICK: 


We drink lemonade in the Summer when it’s hot 
We drink hot chocolate in the Winter when it’s not 


Sometimes in the Springtime and sometimes in the Fall 
We 


Not a bad limerick. 
last line at once and win a Promptness Prize of a Radio, in addition 


te First Prize of $100.00 if you are winner. 


See what you can do with it. 


Send in your 


The Second Prize will be 


$25.00, Third Prize $10.00, and three $5.00 Prizes. 


The decision of the judges will be final. 


ruary 28, 1939. 


The closing date is Feb- 


SEND ANSWERS TO: 


Limerick Editor, Dept. P, 2206 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 



































WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE — 


Without Calomel— And You'll : Out 

of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to 

The liver should pour ds of liquid 
Bile iato your bowels daily anil: If this bile is not flowing 
freely, your doesn’t digest. It just decays in 
neta o> Vicon we soar ctmmash. Ue ot 
constipated. Your whole system is poisoned and 
Fou feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 

Amere bowel movement doesn’t get at the cause. 
It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
these two pounds of bile flowing a and 
you feel “up and up. rmiess, gentle, yet 
amazing in bile flow freely. Ask for = es 
Little Liver Pills name, 25c at all drug stores. 
©1930. c.P. inc. 


g 


Stubbornly refuse anything else. 


tt AL 


ECKMAN'S SINCE 
LT E RAT j V c FU5, 
m Your Body Needs 





wil 1 Stoma. 
GETA BOTTLE TODAY paneeus s 


An Eye-Opener 
for RUPTURED! 


Don’t be old-fashioned—a martyr to your 
rupture .. . sitting on the side- lines while 
others enjoy themselves. Now, there’s a support 
for reducible rupture born of experience with 
thousands and thousands of cases. Modernized. 
No hard fiesh-gouging pads. As easy to wear as 

our clothing. Designed to hold rupture up and 
n ag § and securely but with almost same 
sense of glorious comfort as an old shoe. 
Brings happy release from tormenting oo 
and binding of trusses that hold only by brute 
force. Wipes fear of torture from your mind. 
Cut this notice out now to remind you to send 
today for FREE Booklet that tells what you 
ought to know. Just address W. S. Rice, Inc., 
76 Main St., Adams, N. Y. 


Cold Feet? 


Don’t crawl into bed with cold, numb feet. 
You shiver and shake all night—your re- 
sistance to colds, pneumonia is weaker. 
Pour BEN-O-TONE Minerals into hot foot 
bath before bedtime. Wonderful for corns, 
callouses. Burning, aching pains vanish! 
Cleanses off Athlete’s Foot germs, Your whole 
body glows—you sleep camfortably. Write to 
Olden Minerals, Dept. X, 9116 West Pico, Los 
Angeles, Calif., for free information on BEN- 


O-TONE Minerals for sore feet and cold feet. 


“What Is It To Be a Liberal?” 


and other liberal 


religious 
literature sent upon request. 


M. F. DEWSON 
Box 41-PD, Milton, Mass. 


MY SUCCESS 


In business ond, social life depends greatly on 
a ee rsonality; good, ee eadignne ge 


happiness. 
= Jefferson Ave., Cincinnati, Bono 
ENEMY” which 


ooklet “MY WORST 
will help me “Strain my desires. 


PILES ncciriciy 50° 


Rectal Jelly 50° 


THE Bouse esent (2 for $1) 
leasant, clean, stainless 


cruel hing, | leeding, soreness. 

= needn't suf- 

_ from te now. pleas od seller f for only a dollar bill. 
MELROSE LABORATORY, MELROSE, MASS. 
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PASTIME and SMILES 





Pencil Trick 


The performer of this trick rolls a 
pencil in a sheet of paper in full view 
of his audience. Then he tears the 
rolled paper into pieces and, presto, 
the pencil has disappeared! 

Secret of the disappearance, of 
course, is that the performer prepared 
for the trick beforehand by making a 
“false” pencil, This is done by making 
a hollow tube of glazed, colored paper, 
In one end of this tube the point tip 
of a real pencil is inserted; in the other 
end the eraser. Such a pencil looks 
real and one can actually write with 
it. But in rolling it into the sheet of 
paper the performer manages to palm 
the false ends. Thus, when the roll- 
ed paper is torn into several pieces, 
the paper tube is also torn. 

oe ae 


Brain Teaser 


A boy rides his bicycle to school 
every morning at a speed of 12 miles 
per hour. Regularly he passes at the 
same point a second boy who walks to 
school at the rate of four miles per 
hour. But one morning the cyclist 
passes the walker a fourth of a mile 
farther along the way than usual. If 
the walker is on time, how many min- 
utes behind his regular time is the 
cyclist? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The farmer 
had 300 mules and feed enough for 
them for 60 days, 


Three Hole Puzzle 


In this week’s puzzle the job is to 
make one plug that will fit or fill 
either a square, round or triangular 
hole. That sounds like a difficult task, 
but it can actually be done and, in fact, 
is quite simple. As a starter, cut out 
a piece of card- 
board four or five 
inches long and 
two inches wide. 
In this cardboard 
make three holes 
similar to those 
shown in the ac- 
companying illus- 
tration. Make the 
square and triangle one inch high and 
the circle one inch in diameter. Now 
try to make one wooden plug that will 
exactly fit any one of the three holes. 
Here’s a tip: the plug can be made 
from a round stick—but for more de- 
tails, see next week’s issue, 

i 


Smiles 
Boogy—Money isn’t everything. 


Woogy—Maybe not, but everything 
is nothing without it. 





Buncrust—See that fellow over 
there? He’s always pulling fast ones. 
Terwilliger—The town wit, eh? 
Buncrust—No, our ace speed cop. 








Lola—You know, darling, seeing is be- 
lieving. 

Quiggle—I’m afraid that old saying 
doesn’t hold good any more. If it did, ho» 
men could believe the women of today! 


Chubb—Is your girl a positive or a 
negative character? 

Duff—Both. 

Chubb—How come, both? 

Duff—Well, I proposed to her last 
night and she said “positively no!” 


Mabel—Jack told me I was the 
eighth wonder of the world. 

Eleanor—What did you say? 

Mabel—TI told him not to let me catch 
him with any of the seven others. 


Rev. Deigh (filling in baptism cer- 
tificate)—Let’s see, this is the 10th, 
isn’t it? 

Mrs. Popplestone—Oh, my, 
only the third. 


no— 


Cryeng—I tell you no girl ever made 
a fool out of me. 
Holowynge—Then who was it? 


Father (at dinner table)—Oswald, 


-you’ve reached for everything in sight. 


Haven’t you a tongue? 
Oswald—Sure, Dad, but my arm’s 
longer. 


Bjscz—Did you tell Sally when you 
proposed that you weren’t worthy 
of her? 

Kjeruff—Well, I was going to, but 
she told me so first. 


Billy—Your old dog’s only a mon- 
grel, while mine’s an “air-tight” dog. 

Jimmy—aAw, there ain’t no such ani- 
mal, What do you mean “air-tight” 
dog? 

Billy—There is, too. Least that’s 
what my dad calls him, because it’s 
half Airdale and half Scotch, 


Judge—Rastus, you are accused of 
disturbing the peace of the neighbor- 
hood. What have you to say? 

Rastus—Well, Jedge, it was dis 
away. Me an’ Mandy had an ahgu- 
ment. She smashes a plate on mah 
head an’ drops me flat. Den ah rise up 
an’ welts her wid a chaiah, an’ den she 
heaved a hot tea kettle at me. 

Judge—I see. Then what happened? 

Rastus—An’ den we gits mad and 
starts to fight. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


Have you_ am to , sell or ex 

agents? Want help? ‘ant ba table business at 
ATH D is read more 

home theeage fas matte PATH story to these wleres ited 









million f: 
readers inh the fewest pa pad word minimum fourteen 
a . 
Classifiecch initial and group of figures, as well as each 








ress, will be. counted as words. 
Office as listed on page two. 


AGENTS WANTED 


resent Pathfinder, 


50TH AND WOMEN to 
BOTH Ma so state. Address: 


art or full time. If person 
Pathfinder Wi . Cc. 





_OVE—HAPPINESS—SUCCESS, FREE. Three ques- 
tions answered witht advice. Send 10c_ silver, 
birthdate for Character Analysis. Doctor J. Tousana, 
Box 911, ¢ q 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
EARN EXTRA MONEY at Home. You can increase 
your income qui and easily at home. Went- 
-orth supplies you with work and furnishes all ma- 
erials. Write for Free Booklet. Wentworth 
Pictorial Co. Ltd. . 60, Hamilton, Ont. 
CEREAL COFFEE : 
RY MONTANA CEREAL COFFEE. _ Delicious, no 
caffein. 4 Ibs. delivered $1.00. C. Kittinger, Mis- 
ila, Mont. 
























aa COMPOSERS : 
WANTED Original Poems, Songs, for immediate con- 
ideration. Send ms to Columbian Music Pub- 
hers, Ltd., Dept. 6, Toronto, Can. 


ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS wanted immediately for 
publication. Westmore Music Corporation, Dept. 
6G, Portland, Ore. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


00,000 USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES and 
Educational Books. Sold. Rented. Exchanged. All 
ibiects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid for used 
irses. Complete details and bargain catalog Free. 
end name. Nelson Company, 3538 Manhattan Build- 
g, Chicago. 











FEMALE HELP WANTED _ 


SACHERS WANTED: Urgent calis; write us your 
alifications fully, Teachers Exchange, 209, Kansas 
ans. + 


HUNTING DOGS 


PORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight Cooners, 
mbination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds Rea- 
le. List Free. Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ramsey, 





TE REM ED 
$105-$175 month. Par- 
Franklin Institute, 


NCLE SAM” 1939 JOBS. 
ilars—list positions Free. 
t. F-13, Rochester, N. Y. 
Lo ee INSURANCE es i.ESC> + oe 
4X. $1,000.00 PROTECTION. Basic rate $1,00 per 
nth—age limits 10 to 85 years. Particulars mail- 
n request. The American Benefit Company, P. O. 
1980, Orlando, Fla. 
tae ee we Gre 
ANTED original poems, songs, for immediate con- 
ieration. Send poems to Columbian Music Pub- 
rs Ltd., Dept. 7, Toronto, Can. 
PATENT ATTORNEYS Ame 
VENTORS—Time counts—Don’t risk delay in pat- 
ting your invention. Write for new 48-Page Free 
klet, “Patent Guide for the Inventor.” No charge 
preliminary information. Clarence A. O’Brien 
Hyman Berman, Registered Patent Attorneys, 


) Adams Bidg., Washington, D. Cc. 


PERSONAL acre 
REE College Tuition Scholarships available to 
worthy candidates. Immediate.—Box 231, New 
dsor, Maryland. 
_____ PHOTO FINISHING nk: 
OMPT SERVICE—Gueranteed Work. Two beauti- 
1 Portrait Type Double Weight enlargements, 
ht neverfade Gloss prints, each roll 25c. Dubuque 
1 Service, Dubuque, Iowa. - ti ei 
ROMPT SERVICE—Quality work; 2 beautiful double 
veight gloss enlargements, 8 guaranteed neverfade 
each roll, 25c. Excel Photo Service, Dubuque, 





\LL DEVELOPED. Eight Guaranteed ~ Prints, Two 
iutiful Professional Enlargements 25c. Very 
service. Expert workmanship. Perfect Film 
ce, LaCrosse, Wis. - a 
LLS DEVELOPED and printed 10c. Trial. Re- 
ints 10 or more ic each. Quality Finishers, 
.. ( | aS SS ae . 
PRINTS with roll 25c. 16 reprints 25c; Rex Photo, 
Ogden, Utah. 


RHEUMATISM! 


NEURITIS — ARTHRITIS 


Read a Book that is informing thousands! A 
posteard brings you a FREE copy latestedition 
“The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism” sealed 
and postpaid. Address the author today—H. P. 
Clearwater, Ph. D., 209-G St., Hallowell, Me. 


Birth Control 


SEND ONLY 10c 


For valuable book, ‘‘The Safe Period: 
The Natural Method of Birth Control,” 
by Dr. W. J. Robinson, world-famous 
authority. Gives facts and definite in- 
formation in clear, simple language. 
Order at once while supply lasts at 
unusually low price of only 10 cents. 
EUGENICS PUBLISHING CO., 
317 E. 34th St., New York City, Dept. B-82. 
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PERIOD 











HOUSEHOLD 


Curtain Dip 


Often unsuspected by housewives, 
sulphur in illuminating gas and in 
gases from coal-burning stoves and 
furnaces is destructive to window cuf- 
tains, draperies and other household 
fabrics. Fumes from the gases com- 
bine with moisture in the air to make 
strong acids that destroy the fabrics, 
thereby making them deteriorate much 
faster than normal household wear. 

Fortunately, however, all this can 
be prevented. Early this year U. S. 
Department of Agriculture chemists 
discovered a way to fireproof com- 
mon household fabrics. Since then 
their research has shown that the fire- 
proofing solution also prevents de- 
struction of the fabrics by these gases. 

To prolong the life of curtains, 
draperies, rugs and even upholstery 
fabrics, they advise dipping the fabrics 
in or spraying them with a solution of 
seven ounces of borax and three 
ounces of boric acid dissolved in two 
quarts of water. This simple treat- 
ment does not affect the appearance of 
most fabrics and will effectively pro- 
tect them against sulphur gases. 

= te le 


Thick Oyster: Soup 


To the season’s popular recipes add 
this one for rich, thick oyster soup: 
Prepare a thin cream sauce by com- 
bining three tablespoons flour, two 
tablespoons butter and three cups 
milk, seasoned with salt, pepper and 
paprika to taste. When this is thor- 
oughly heated, add one and a half 
cups ground oysters, heat for a few 
minutes and serve hot. 


Week's Hints 


@ Honey combines well with pea- 
nut butter, cottage cheese, chopped 
dried nuts or fruit to make sandwich 
fillings. 

@ Mustard stains can be removed 
from washable materials with soap 
and water, 

G A good salad can be made from 
crisp raw turnips and apples with a 
tart mayonnaise, 

@ The flavor of cloves goes well 
with smoked meats such as ham and 
smoked shoulder? 











20 REPRINTS 25c. Films developed two prints each 


negative 25c. Skrudiand, 6444-57 Diversey, Chicago. 
__ SCHOOLS oo tee ia 
BE A RADIO EXPERT—Many Make $30, $50, $75 a 
week. Learn at home in spare time. Radio’s growth 
making many good full time and spare time jobs. 
Write for Pree 64-page Book. National Radio Insti- 
tute t. 8ML3, Washirgton, D. C. 
aoe SONG POEMS WANTED _ OH, 
SONG WRITERS—Get free the inside facts on suc- 
cessful songwriting by famous Broadway composer. 
Write today. Songwriters Institute, 1234-G Broad- 
_ 9 & "3%. Sees Se : 
WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send ms to Columbian Music 
Publishers, Ltd., Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. . 
SONGWRITERS: Send your poem today for imme- 
diate consideration. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
Building, Chicago, ss 
ORIGINAL POEMS, Songs wanted immediately for 
publication. Westmore Music Corporation, Dept. 
36E, Portland, Ore. 
SONG WRITERS 


SONGWRITERS WANTED. Write for free book. 50-50 
plan. Song Bureau, Dept. 17, Salem, Indiana, 

















SEND ONLY 20 CENTS with name, age and 
address, and by return mail RECEIVE a set of 
14 TRIAL GLASSES to select from to fit your 
eyes NOTHING MORE TO PAY until you can 
see perfectly far and near. Then the above Beaute 
tiful Style will cost you only $3.90, no more; other 


AYS T 


“ire sly hondle igh Grade 8 ' 
e only handle le Single Vision and 
bous VISION or KRYPTOK BIFOCAL 
toric lenses, ground into ONE SOLID PIECE ef 
GLASS. TOR H. E. BAKER, O.D., with 
over 30 years’ experience, GUARANTEES to 
give you Perfect Fit or NO COST. Circular 
with latest styles and lowest prices FREE. 
MODERN SPECTACLE CO., Dept. 811-N1 
5126 Pensacola -Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SKIN TROUBLE 


It you have a skin trouble that 

(1) itches or burns, (2) oozes or 

scales, (3) fates. bashes then worse, 
let us send you a FREE of the one thing 
found best by our Medical Advisor, Dr. Cannaday, 
who has specialized on Eczema alone, for over 
35 years, treating thousands. It is by far the 
best he has found for the above conditions, and is 
usually mild, clean and comforting, no more visi«- 
ble than water. You, too, may find your “first 
real night’s rest." Write today, a postal will 
do. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO., 941 Park Square, 
Sedalia, Mo. 












Priced As LowAs $5.85. 
Save up to half! Take own im- 
ession by perfected STA-TITE 9O 
ethod. t — Satisfaction Guar- . 
eptees. +, pag F Ry DAYS 

earing Trial. ou the judge. 
Perfect fitting Sta-Tite Plates ean TRIAL 
improve your appearance, health, 
SEND NO MONEY! and increase joy of living. 
ming = Just send name, address for 
FREE Impression Material and simple instructions. 
Sta-Tite Dental Laboratory, 6319. Halsted Dept. 42, Chicago, 1M. 


AMAZING NEW DISCOVER 


Relieves ARTHRITIS, Joint Pains 





Doctors Report PYODIN Breaks Down Cal- 
cium Deposits. Send for booklet, ‘‘An Amaz- 
ing Discovery” and Doctor’s Testimonials. 

No Results—No Pay 

NELGUR PHARMACAL CO., Inc. 

Dept. A, N. B. C. Bidg., CLEVELAND, OHIO 

PREVENT easier—better and cheaper. Send 

50c coin for full family size bottle 
of Preventaphen—enough for whole 

“COLDS: family all Winter. Pull directions 

enclosed—satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded, 

PREVENTAPHEN CO., _ Dept. 10, mat LACROSSE, WIS. 

SKIN DISEASE? Use CONEX, that marvel- 

we ous discovery for eczema, 

psoriasis, athlete's foot and other skin diseases. Relieves 

itching. Has helped where many others failed. Used and 
prescribed by physicians. Send for FREE Sample. 
CONLEY OINTMENT CORP DEPT: P. Muncie, Indiana 

e 

“Too Much Acid” 

Meng pains and aches? Peel miserable? Wake up feel- 
ing ‘‘all worn-out’’—joints stiff; muscles sore: rheumat- 
ic pains; neuritis; neuralgia? Does bladder irritation, 

“‘sour’’ stomach, itching skin or other ailments associ- 

ated with Uric Acid Excess make you irritable, nervous? 

Thousands have recommended The 

WILLIAMS TREATMENT and praise it forthe 

comfortable days and nights they now enjoy 

Want a 75c Bottle? 


(Regular Prescription Quantity) 


ot mere | 4 a 7 WILLIAMS TREAT- 
ENT has n help others 
able days and nights. = 7 oe ee 


Read This Offer 


We will give uric acid sufferers who send this ad- 
vertisement, home address and ten cents (stamps 
or coin) one full size 5c. bottle (32 doses) of 
THE WILLIAMS TREATMENT and booklet with 
oe one gaer, nae a - potions. No obligation. 

oc. O. ’ y one le given sa person, 
family or address. Sold since 1892. 7 

This adv’t and 10c must be sent 
DR. D. A. WILLIAMS COMPANY, 
Offer RB-11, East Hampton, Conn, 
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25.00 WEEKLY BENEFIT 


Limited Sickness and Accident Policy 


North American’s Premier Policy is not 
life insurance or old-age insurance. It is 
specific protection against many of the 
common sicknesses and accidents that are 
happening about us every day. Think for 
a minute! If you had to have an appendi- 
citis operation ... if you were struck by) 
an automobile, would*your income con- 
tinue? “Would your savings be ample to 
tide you over? Or would you need help? 
In case of stated accidents and Sickness, 
the Premier Policy pays you $25.00 a week 
in cash; helps with your doctors’ and 
hospital bills, also provides an Emer- 
gency Relief up to $100, and pays a Prin- 
cipal Sum of $10,000, Policy provides 
protection anywhere in the United States, 
Canada or Europe. 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


Men and women from 16 to 69 years of 
age are eligible—69 to 74 years inclusive 
also eligible at a small additional charge. 
And no medical examination is required. 
The total premium is $10.00 for a full 
year’s protection—less than’ 3c a day. 
There are no other dues, or assessments. 


DON’T DELAY! MAIL COUPON! 


Sympathy.”’ 
NAME .. 


ADDRESS 





North American Accident Insurance Company 
786 Title Bidg., Newark, New Jersey 
Gentlemen, 


Please mall me a copy of your FREE booklet “CASH or 
I understand there is no obligation. 





TOTAL PREMIUM 


ONLY $10 A YEAR 


Can be Paid Monthly if Desired 








Special Automobile Clause 
included Without Extra Charge 


Pays $25 Weekly Benefit for stated 
disabling injuries sustained while riding 
in or driving a private automobile or by 
being struck by any moving conveyance. 


$25,000,000.00 CLAIMS PAID 


The North American Accident Insurance 
€ompany is the oldest and largest exclu- 
sive sickness and accident insurance com- 
pany in America. It has given protection 
against sickness and accident for more 
than 51 years ... more than $25,000,000 has 
been paid out in clainfs. North American 
operates under the superyision of 47 State 
Insurance Departments, and its Premier 
Limited Policy — free 
from “red tape”—is is- 
sued with the guarantee, 
that if not found com- 
pletely _ satisfactory, it 
may be returned at any 
time within ten days, and 
the premium, paid will 
be refunded in full. 


oe eeeee 


SOME OF THE FEATURES 
OF THIS POLICY 


No Medical Examination 
No Dues No Assessments 


MEN AND WOMEN 


Ages 16 to 69 Years Accepted 
( 69 to 74 years at small additional charge ) 


$10,000 PRINCIPAL SUM. 
$10,000 Loss of hands, feet 


or eyesight. 














$25 Weekly Benefit 


for stated accidents and sickness 


OVER $25,000,000 
PAID IN CLAIMS 


FREE BOOKLET. Send in the coupon below 
for the FREE booklet, “Cash or Sympathy,’ 
which explains simply and clearly exactly 
what the Premier Policy offers you. You owe 
it to your family and yourself to read the de 
tails of this specific protection against acci- 
dents and sickness. The booklet will come 
to you through the mail, so that you may 
read it over in the privacy of your home— 
and there is no obligation whatever. 





NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


Under Supervision of 47 State Insurance Departments 
Largest and Oldest Exclusive Health andfAccident insurance Company in America 


786 Title Bidg., Newark, New Jersey 


Established 1886—52 Years 


AGENTS Wanted for New Territory 








